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T we Eprrors ANNOUNCE that beginning with the next issue of 
the magazine (Winter, 1932) they will publish suitable com- 
munications from readers on topics of general interest. Such 
communications should not exceed five hundred words in length, 
and should be addressed to the Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas. 
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Devit’s Dirrizs, Jean Thomas. W. 


OMETIMES you wonder, as you 

stumble into a sunny, quiet 
placita, if anything ever happens there. 
But under the sleepy stillness there is 
the deep flow of life, as eventful as 
life can be anywhere in its personal 
experiences, and richly colored here 
by old traditions and faiths.” 

The quotation is from Caballeros, 
by Ruth Laughlin Barker. Her theme 
is for the most part Santa Fe, of which 
she is a native daughter; it is not a 
new theme, but her book is fresh and 
significant. In the apparent stillness 
of the life she treats of Mrs. Barker 


Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago. 


has seen and heard the “deep flow of 
life”, has not only observed but has 
contemplated humanity, and has ab- 
sorbed by study and friendly associa- 
tion with its people the history and 
traditional life of the Santa Fe region. 
Inevitably 1 am reminded of Words- 
worth’s saying that “poems to which 
any value can be attached were never 
produced on any variety of subjects 
but by a man [or woman] who, be- 
ing possessed of more than usual or- 
ganic sensibility, has thought long and 
deeply” on his subject. What is true 
of a poem is also true of a book, and 
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to read Caballeros is to be immediately 
convinced of the spurious nature of 
many volumes pertaining to the “pic- 
turesque” West and Southwest that 
have lately been produced by copy- 
hunters. Ruth Laughlin Barker has a 
soul, which, though she does not 
parade or even allude to it, she does 
not consider it sentimental to possess. 
“In Europe,” she remarks, “I rose 
with patriotic fervor when “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ was played, but 
when some chance orchestra in Paris 
began ‘La Paloma’ there were tears in 
my eyes.” “La Paloma” meant her 
own soil, and the romance, mystery, 
and miracles of Santa Fe had no doubt 
seeped into her—‘as sunshine warms 
adobe”—for many years before she 
undertook to write about them. 

She is in no hurry; she never 
screams out about color and deserts and 
mountains, or anything else; she is not 
uneasy lest she will not have a mob of 
readers buying her work; she has time 
to linger. And it is very pleasant to 
linger with her, whether she is describ- 
ing a bilingual speech by a fervid 
politician, a wood-hauler, the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, the terrible ritual of the 
Penitentes, a wooden saint, or some 
character like Don Francisco. 

“ ‘How is your family, Don Fran- 
cisco?? I ask him. ‘They are well, 
thank you, sefiora—praise be to God.’ 
‘And how are you, Don Francisco?’ 
‘Ah, for myself, the rheumatism trou- 
bles me, thanks be to God.’ Among 
ourselves we have come to call this 
friend ‘Gracias 4 Dios’, for no com- 
ment is ever made without the humble 
refrain of “Thanks be to God’.” 

Interpretation that is of any value 
must, of course, rest upon concrete 
facts, and Cada/leros is essentially a 
book of facts that seem to interpret 
themselves. By the word “seem” I 
mean that the author does not obtrude 
talk about her subject. In a freshly 


illuminating chapter she describes the 
architecture of Santa Fe; at the same 
time she interprets it, gives its social 
and spiritual significance as well as its 
physical characteristics and _ historical 
derivation. 

Compared with existence in tene- 
ments, life in New Mexican abodes 
is idyllic and pastoral. Consequently a 
faithful chronicler must describe it as 
idyllic, no matter how pronounced 
may be the current fondness for re- 
vealing only the raw and sensational— 
particularly sensational if the theme 
be anywise Western. Nobody else has 
talked so delightfully and instructively 
of the gathering of pi#dm nuts, the 
wood-haulers, the burros, and other 
humble features of the Santa Fe scene. 
While the opening chapters, which re- 
view the establishment and rise to fame 
of this small town “in a nation where 
bigness is the talking point”, are neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, the virtue of the book lies in its 
quiet and understanding depiction of 
just these everyday features. 

Numerous pen-and-ink drawings by 
Norma van Sweringen harmonize with 
the text and add to both its value and 
its charm. 


If one were a mind to, one might 
dwell a good while on the misleadings 
of Stuart N. Lake’s Wyatt Earp: Fron- 
tier Marshal. Take this paragraph, for 
instance, descriptive of Dodge City, 
Kansas, in 1876: 


Next came the cattle-herds, up the Jones 
and Plummer Trail, with thousands of 
hard-riding, hard-spending guardians as 
wild and as fractious as their longhorns. 
Cattle-owners, trail-bosses, foremen, and 
cowboys collected millions of dollars in 
Dodge, and, as it was the only spot for 
spending which the majority would see for 
another twelvemonth, blew the millions 
then and there. 


Now, in the first place, compara- 
tively few cattle trailed to Dodge over 
the Jones and Plummer Trail; the vast 
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majority of them went up the trail 
that crossed Red River near Doan’s 
Store, north of Vernon, its name being 
variously known as the Western Trail, 
the Fort Griffin and Dodge City 
Trail, and merely The Trail. In the 
second place, if there is any difference 
between the foreman of a herd and 
the trail boss, I have never heard the 
distinction; the terms are synonymous. 
Finally, while many, perhaps a major- 
ity, of the cowboys blew in their wages 
as soon as they were paid off, many of 
the bosses and owners paid their men 
only a part of their wages in Dodge 
City, and certainly a majority of the 
owners brought the money received for 
their cattle back home. Some of them 
played poker and played it so skillfully 
that they took out of Dodge more than 
they put in, but, despite the fireworks 
which illuminated the paths of various 
cowmen when they got to town, the 


vast majority of them—in the manner 
of other property holders—had rather 
feel money in their pockets, look upon 
cattle wearing their brands, and ride 
over acres to which they had a title, 
than fling millions away in orgy. It has 
been my fortune to know personally 
many of the big drivers who filled the 
plains of western Kansas with their 
herds, such as Dillard R. Fant, who 
in one year took 42,000 head up; Ike 
T. Pryor, who in one year took 45,000 
head up; George W. West, who with 
John Blocker and a few other cowmen 
had one year around 100,000 head of 
cattle blocked at Camp Supply. It is 
absurd to suggest that these real cow- 
men—and the list might be extended 
into a very long one—threw their 
money away in Dodge City or any 
other city. 

Again, Mr. Lake mentions King 
Fisher and a number of other gun- 
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men and cow thieves as being “profes- 
sional fighting men for the great cattle 
outfits”. I should like proof that King 
Fisher or any man of his crowd was 
ever employed to fight for a real cow- 
man. 

Wyatt Earp was for seven years 
Marshal in the Kansas cow towns of 
Ellsworth, Wichita, and Dodge. As 
such he ran athwart Ben Thompson, 
John Wesley Hardin, Mannen Cle- 
ments, King Fisher, and other bad men 
from Texas who did not represent at 
all the average run of cowboys. But 
when it came to a showdown between 
a Texas gunman and a Kansas Yankee 
in a Kansas town, nearly any Texan 
would take the part of the gunman. 
Fighting these bad Texans, Wyatt 
Earp came quite naturally to regard all 
Texans as being of the same stripe. 
He was never a cowman or a cowboy 
himself; he saw the trail men only at 
the end of the trail. His deductions 
were natural. Stuart N. Lake in writ- 
ing the life of Earp has followed 
Earp’s narrative, and, though he made 
use of other sources, he apparently ran 
into nothing that would justify his 
changing Earp’s bitter judgment con- 
cerning “Texas men and their kind”. 

But despite misconceptions regard- 
ing the Texas trail drivers as a class 
and the technique of their business, 
Wyatt Earp: Frontier Marshal is an 
extraordinarily valuable book, written 
with care and power in a manner to 
hold the reader absolutely absorbed. 
The six-shooter was a distinct feature 
of the frontier. (See Webb’s chapter 
on it in The Great Plains.) The gun- 
men comprised an element rather nu- 
merous and exceedingly active. Tons 
of either half-baked or frankly lurid 
books, both fictional and professedly 
historical, have been written about 
them. Serious historians have gener- 
ally ignored them. Stuart Lake has 
taken the supreme gunman of the West 


—for Wyatt Earp was as effective with 
the gun as was Wild Bill Hickok, he 
had a far wider experience as Marshal, 
and he was much more admirable as a 
man—and has written not only a clear, 
full, and justly balanced biography of 
him but, very properly, in this biog- 
raphy has viewed the outlaw element 
that Earp unflinchingly faced and con- 
quered on the plains of the buffalo, in 
the wild cow towns at the end of the 
Texas trails, and then at red-lighted, 
booming, wide-open Tombstone, where 
he found Sheriffs in league with the 
most desperate desperadoes. 

Nearly all the men in the 392 pages 
of the book shoot, but they stand forth 
as natural human beings, and there is 
none of the straining, ranting, and 
claptrap emphasis so common in other 
books about bad men. In past issues of 
the Southwest Review | have consid- 
ered various books dealing with Tomb- 
stone. The subject might have been 
thought exhausted. But here comes 
Stuart Lake with the final truth, for 
he uncovered a storeroom of official 
documents that Walter Noble Burns, 
Billy Breakenridge, and other chron- 
iclers overlooked. These documents, to- 
gether with the evidence of old-timers 
and newspapers, were used to corrobor- 
ate and fill out the tale that Wyatt 
Earp was two years telling to Mr. 
Lake. The result is a narrative remark- 
able alike for facts and for sheer in- 
terest. I cannot resist the quotation of 
a death scene. 

It is night. Morgan Earp, Wyatt’s 
brother, has just been fatally shot by 
blackguard assassins through some panes 
of glass in the back door of a billard 
hall in Tombstone. He has been car- 
ried to a couch in a doctor’s office. A 
little after midnight he opened his 
eyes. 

“Bend down close to me, Wyatt,” Mor- 
gan requested. He whispered briefly in 
Wyatt’s ear. 

For half a century Morgan’s last words 
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so Wyatt have been the subject of lurid 
speculation in the West, of legends largely 
devoted to red oaths of vengeance and 
other melodramatic foolishness. 

When I asked Wyatt Earp just what 
Morgan had whispered as he was dying, 
Wyatt hesitated over his reply. 

“Pye never told anyone what Morgan 
said to me then, not even Virgil” [another 
brother], he began. “I can’t say why, un- 
less it was that Morgan and I were par- 
ticularly close, and I hung on this one 
thing as a memory of him the others 
might not understand. Sometimes it strikes 
me I have been silly about it. Hundreds 
have asked me what the secret was, but 
in telling you it will be the first time 
I’ve uttered the words aloud since I heard 
them from Morgan’s lips. I have repeated 
them to myself many, many times. To 
make their meaning clear, I’ll have to go 
back a little. What I’m going to tell you 
may sound foolish, but it should put an 
end to all the claptrap about Morgan’s last 
few minutes of life. 

“Morgan had a boyish curiosity which I 
never knew to be satisfied. He had been 
much interested in reported experiences of 
persons who were said to have had visions 
of heaven when at the point of death, and 
who had rallied long enough to leave be- 
hind them word of what they saw. Morg 
got me to read one of his books on this 
subject, and one night when he and I 
were camped on the desert, we had quite 
a discussion over it. I told him I thought 
the yarns were overdrawn, but at his sug- 
gestion we promised each other that, when 
the time came for one of us to go, that 
one would try to leave for the other some 
actual line on the truth of the book. I 
promptly forgot the thing. Morg didn’t. 
He was sensitive to the fun others might 
poke at such notions, so, in the last few 
seconds of his life, when he knew he was 
going, he asked me to bend close. 

“<«T guess you were right, Wyatt,’ he 
whispered. ‘I can’t see a damned thing.’ 

“That was all he said. I understood, 
and he knew that I did. Maybe now 
they'll quit writing that ‘Wyatt Earp 
nodded grimly as he listened to Morgan’s 
whispered demand for bloody vengeance 
after his death’.” 

For a few seconds after Wyatt bent over 
him, Morgan breathed quietly. He smiled 
at his brothers, then for an instant held 
Wyatt’s eyes steadily with his own. His 
voice was firm now and clearly heard by 
every man in the room. 

“Take care of yourself, Wyatt,” Mor- 
gan said, and died. 


Stuart N. Lake knows how to tell 
a story. In telling the life story of 
Wyatt Earp he has not only set forth 
a very tall man in every inch of his 
length but has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of the West. 


In a delightful sketch on “Jim 
East, Trail Hand and Cowboy”, by 
J. Evetts Haley, in a recent issue of 
the Panhandle-Plains Historical Re- 
view, Jim East, who helped arrest 
Billy the Kid and who as Sheriff as 
well as cow-hand had a wide experi- 
ence with gunmen, is quoted as say- 
ing: “I have never seen a six-shooter 
with notches filed upon it except to 
sell to tenderfeet. The man who kills 
people does not want to advertise it.” 

The over-wrought emphasis of Gun 
Notches, by Captain Thomas H. Rynn- 
ing, as told to Al Cohn and Joe Chis- 
holm, may be deduced from the title 
alone. As an Arizona Ranger Rynning 
had some exciting experiences with 
stock thieves; he knows what he is talk- 
ing about all right, and gets down 
among the prickly-pear apples and rat- 
tlesnakes. Parts of his narrative are 
interesting, but rough language is not 
necessarily emphatic language, and, 
taken as a whole, the book seems over- 
done. 


Those who read Will James’s Lone 
Cowboy, a confessed autobiography, 
will recall that Will James saw plenty 
of gun-play and participated in range 
stealing—for which he offers a very 
weak justification—before he became 
the artist-writer now known to all 


‘readers of Western literature. Frankly, 


I did not think very highly of Lone 
Cowboy as compared with some of the 
earlier books by the same writer. 

In Big-Enough, however, James has 
redeemed his reputation. It is the story 
of a boy named Billy and his horse, 
Big-Enough, which, though somewhat 
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small, was “big enough for nearly any- 
thing”. This boy was born on a ranch. 
His parents, particularly his mother, 
wanted to educate him for something 
above cows. But he learned to read from 
a saddle catalogue, not from a text- 
book. The range was in his blood, and 
finally he ran away from school to be 
a cowboy on his own hook. He saw 
and worked with “layouts” of varying 
character, but he maintained the sim- 
ple honesty and decency inherited 
from his good parents. Finally he 
came to a ranch kept by a rich old 
bachelor who was disabled. After he 
had worked here for a while, the old 
fellow deeded him a fine body of 
land, for stocking which he had, by 
skillful trading, already acquired a 
good string of horses. The book closes 
with Bill—no longer Billy—riding up 
to his old home on Big-Enough and 
being happily reunited with his lonely 
father and mother. 

It is a wholesome book, intended 
primarily for boys, whom it should 
certainly interest. It interested me 
thoroughly. I’m going to give a boy, 
to whom I have already given Wells 
Brothers, by Andy Adams, a copy of 
it for Christmas. In illustrating the 
book Will James has done himself 
proud. The black-and-white drawings 
are superb. 


When Cozwdoy, illustrated as well as 
written by Ross Santee, came out three 
or four years ago, I thought that it was 
the finest cowboy narrative which had 
appeared since The Log of a Cowboy. 
I think so still. And now in The 
Pooch Santee has added a dog story 
fit to rank beside his cowboy story. 

Speaking very plainly, Spike, a wire- 
haired fox terrier whom his cowboy 
owner called “a hardware terrier”, 
tells his own story. Born in the city, 
he graduated into the hands of a cow- 
boy, who made a first-class cow dog 


(or “catch dog”) out of him. He’s not 
another Beautiful Joe by any means, 
but this little fighting devil takes hold 
of the reader as powerfully as he takes 
hold of his owner. In the use of nat- 
ural details Santee is as much an artist 
as he is in his drawings. And to me, at 
least, his language is much more nat- 
ural than that of Will James, who is 
as inclined to banal redundancies as is 
Will Rogers. Santee is not afraid of 
sentiment, but a clean, manly strength 
prevents his sentiment from becoming 
sentimentality. 


Shortly after old Charlie Siringo’s 
Riata and Spurs appeared in 1927, the 
Pinkertons, for whom he had worked 
as a “cowboy detective” and to whom 
he had paid his respects in Two Evil 
Isms: Pinkertism and Anarchism, ran 
afoul of him and forced him and his 
publishers to revise Riata and Spurs. 
As a result Siringo deleted about half 
the book and inserted sketches of va- 
rious bad men. These sketches are 
hasty, inaccurate, and for the most 
part second-hand, but it is news that 
the revised edition has been added 
to the Houghton-Mifflin “Riverside 
Library” and can now be purchased 
for a dollar. 


A historical work of primary im- 
portance and at the same time of re- 
freshing interest is Herbert Eugene 
Bolton’s Outpost of Empire. Anybody 
who knows anything at all about Span- 
ish-American history has a profound 
respect for Doctor Bolton, one of the 
ablest and most prolific historians that 
America has produced. He found 
himself at the University of Texas, 
refused a few years ago the presidency 
of that institution, and is, presumably, 
settled for life at the University of 
California. Outpost of Empire is the 
story of the founding of San Francisco, 
in which the author speaks not so much 
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about San Francisco itself as about the 
country that Juan Bautista de Anza 
explored in order to settle his colony, 
the colonists whom he led, the priests 
who accompanied him, the Yuman In- 
dians with whom he came in such close 
contact, and certain Spaniards scattered 
from the coast of California to Mexico 
City with whom he had to deal. 
Instead of merely editing the chron- 
icles having to do with early Cali- 
fornia life, Doctor Bolton has used 
them as a basis for a narrative that be- 
longs to literature as well as to his- 
tory. Before he wrote, he explored in 
person the desert lands that Anza 
traversed, thus perfecting what many 
years of study had done to make him 
a contemporary of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury colonizer. He has undertaken for 
himself a new style of history, and the 
result is both charming and informa- 
tive. Mustangs, mountain sheep, bur- 
ros, individuals both ecclesiastical and 
savage, mountains and water - holes, 
food and raiment, and the birth of 
babies on the trail all enter into the 
picture of an empire’s colonial policy. 


The Early Far West, by W. J. 
Ghent, is another retelling of history, 
but here the manner is summary rather 
than pictorial, and, though the author 
says that his book is “intended both 
for the general reader and for the class 
student”, it will probably be used only 
in the classroom and for reference. 
What Mr. Ghent has done is to bring 
into focus dispersed movements on the 
American frontier from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


Much more informal and designed 
more for entertainment is Told at the 
Explorer? Club, a collection of per- 
sonal experiences related by thirty- 
three modern seekers of far places, 
among whom are Roy Chapman An- 


drews, Stefansson, Lindbergh, and Dil- 
lon Wallace. Readers interested in the 
West will particularly welcome the 
contributions of that great scholar and 
charming gentleman and writer, F. W. 
Hodge, of the delightful veteran, 
Frederick Dellenbaugh, who explored 
the Grand Canyo~ with Powell in 
1872, and of that most human an- 
thropologist, Warren K. Moorehead. 
This is the kind of book that one can 
pick up at any time and read for three 
minutes or an hour, enjoying the shift- 
ing scenes as he would those of a pic- 
ture book. It is a very handsome vol- 
ume indeed, and the short biographical 
sketches of each author represented 
are a valuable addition. 


It has been twenty-one years now 
since John A. Lomax brought out his 
collection of Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads. Before that N. How- 
ard Thorp had issued privately in New 
Mexico a slight paper-bound sheaf of 
cowboy songs; but as a serious collector 
Lomax was the pioneer. Since then, 
other people have published collections, 
phonograph companies have _ issued 
many records of cowboy songs, singers 
have brought them to the stage, and 
publishers of music have printed them 
in sheet form, but it is a remarkable 
fact that hardly a song of major im- 
portance has been added to the Lomax 
collection and it is further remarkable 
that his versions are nearly all so full 
that not many additional stanzas have 
been resurrected. Lomax published the 
music to a considerable number of 
songs, but aside from an introductory 
treatise he made no comment, pre- 
ferring to let the songs speak for them- 
selves. His work is still the fullest and 
best dealing with the subject. 

Nevertheless, such a book as the 
very beautifully printed Singing Cow- 
boy, which contains forty-two West- 
ern songs collected by Margaret Larkin 
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and arranged for the piano by Helen 
Black, has its value and its place. 
Among these songs are three or four 
that are new to me, though the best 
ones are the old familiar ones. The 
introductory remarks which preface 
each song contain as a rule nothing 
very illuminating in the way either of 
song history or of descriptions of the 
background out of which the songs 
grew, but they may prove interesting 
to tenderfeet. The book is provided 
with a glossary that John Lomax in a 
review in the Dallas News has poked 
some fun at. I can’t read one note of 
music, but if the simple melodies to 
which the cowboys sang these songs 
have been retained, then the musical 
scores are probably the most valuable 
additions to the subject of cowboy 
songs that the book affords. 

But regardless of what new material 
Singing Cowboy may or may not af- 
ford, lovers of these old songs desire 
that they may live and be enjoyed by 
many people. This new collection not 
only proves that they are still a subject 
of popular interest but guarantees that 
their range will be extended. 


Devil’s Ditties is Southern and not 
Western, being made up of stories, 
songs, and tunes gathered by Jean 
Thomas from the mountain people of 
Kentucky. The lyric heart with which 
she went forth to garner and with 
which she has recorded may be in- 
ferred from this quotation: 


Then Jilson Setters raised his fiddle to 
his chin and jerking a thumb in my di- 
rection, announced: “I’m aimin’ to play a 
anshunt piece fur that woman! This piece 
is called ‘Damon’s Winder’,” he called out. 
“Don’t reckon none of you young fellers 
around hure can hardly memorize it. My 
grandsir learnt hit t> me, this hure piece, 
and he’s dead and gone fifty year or 
more.” 

With masterly ease he played it to the 
end—the loveliest frolic tune that ever 
fell on human ear. 


Miss Jean Thomas has set down 
some engaging pictures of baptizings, 
play-parties, fiddlers, and the like. 
These pictures serve as a background 
for about fifty songs and tunes, vary- 
ing from such old English ballads as 
“Lord Thomas” to the partly Negro 
“Liza Jane” and the altogether senti- 
mental “Little Rosewood Casket”. The 
work is sincerely done. The format 
of the book is as pleasing as that of 
Singing Cowboy. 


BACKWOODS LITERATURE 


By Cuartes Morrow Witson 


ACKWOODS literature has at 

least one outstanding quality, that 
of persistent scantiness. If you turn 
through the “Mountain White” files 
of the greatest of public libraries, you 
may succeed in finding twenty or so 
backwoods novels; three or four rela- 
tively well known plays; half a dozen 
books of expository comment upon 
mountain life, principally in Kentucky 
and the Carolinas; five or six volumes 
of sermons requesting support for sec- 
tarian backwoods schools; a scattering 
of pamphlets; and eight or ten pre- 
sentable magazine articles. 

One wonders how so great a segment 
of America could have produced so 
little writing. Our Southern and 
Southwestern backwoods include a vast 
portion of the United States, a land 
area of at least 250,000 square miles in 
fifteen different states and a popula- 
tion of between twelve and fifteen 
millions, according to the precision 
with which one chooses to draw the 
line between hill and valley, or be- 
tween backwoods and town. 

Horace Kephart, author of Our 
Southern Highlanders (published in 
1913; current edition, Macmillan, 
1926), which contains some of the 
best available descriptions of mountain 
life in Eastern Appalachia, complains 
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of this primary dilemma which con- 
fronts the student of life in that re- 
gion: 

I could find no library guide to the 
region. The most diligent research failed 
to discover even so much as a magazine 
article written within this generation that 
comprehensively described the land and its 
people. There was not even a novel or a 
story that showed truly intimate local 
knowledge. Had I been going to Teneriffe 
or Timbuctu, the libraries would have fur- 
nished information a-plenty. But about this 
house-top of Southeastern America they 
were strangely silent; it was terra in- 
cognita. 


By a rather ironic turn of fate, one 
of the most accurate and sympathetic 
studies of Southern backwoods life, a 
little volume by James Watt Raine, 
called The Land of Saddle-Bags 
(Women’s Board of Missions, 1924), 
for years went begging a legitimate 


publisher and finally appeared in a 
scant paperback edition through the 
benevolence of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions. Mr. Raine’s work 
is a valuable one. He writes with 
candor and seeingness and the book 
demonstrates a judicial good taste. 
The Lure of the Great Smokies, by 
Robert L. Mason (Houghton Mifflin, 
1927), is a passably well written series 
of feature articles on life in the 
Great Smokies of North Carolina. An- 
other book of this type is The South- 
ern Highlander and his Homeland, 
by John C. Campbell, a work pub- 
lished posthumously in 1921 by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The book 
represents recordings and statistical 
harvests from twenty-five years of 
mountain school-teaching, and the ma- 
terial presented compensates for any 
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shortcomings in organization or spon- 
taneity. 

Several other backwoods books and 
authors are worthy of mention. J. 
Frank Dobie has done some excellent 
compilation of folk-lore through the 
publications of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society; and B. A. Botkin has collected 
a passable showing of Southern folk 
expression in the first two numbers of 
the annual Folk-Say (University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1929 and 1930). 
Charles J. Finger has written a good 
deal about Arkansas hill ways in his 
embryo personal journal A//’s Well. 
Emerson Hough’s T'he Way Out (Ap- 
pleton, 1918), a lesser mountain 
novel, has some good color and dialect 
all smeared together into mediocre 
fiction. The Road to Wild Cat (Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1930), by Eleanor Risley, 
is a new compilation of back-country 
sketches wherein the author records a 
leisurely expedition through Southern 
Appalachia in company with her hus- 
band, Peter, her dog, John, and her 
wheelbarrow, Sisyphus. 

Samuel K. Cowan has written a col- 
orful biography, Sergeant York and 
his People (Funk and Wagnalls, 
1922), and Lula Vollmer has written 
three splendid plays based upon North 
Carolina hill life, The Shame Woman 
(1923), Sun-Up (1924), and Dunce 
Boy (1925). The Shepherd of the 
Hills (published in 1907; current edi- 
tion, Burt, 1922), Harold Bell 
Wright’s most presentable best-seller, 
has its setting in Taney County, Mis- 
souri. Hill-Billy (Harper’s, 1926), 
by Rose Wilder Lane, a story laid in 
the Missouri Ozarks, chronicles the 
progress of one Abimelech Noah 
Baird, who begins as a sockless and be- 
freckled hill boy from Wolf Creek 
and gradually deteriorates to the es- 
tate of a clever and dollar-coaxing 
town lawyer, a theme of no particular 
folk significance, since as a usual thing 


hill boys do not, fortunately, grow up 
to be stick-up lawyers who court the 
daughter of the village merchant. 

The death of John Fox, Jr., in 
1919 marked the passing of the fine 
old dean of Southern mountain fiction. 
Fox wrote a shelfful of novels, best 
known among them T'he Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine (1908), The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come (1903), 
Bluegrass and Rhododendron (1901), 
A Cumberland Vendetta (1895), 
Erskine Dale, Pioneer (1920), A 
Knight of the Cumberland (1906), 
and Hell-fer-Sartain (1896), all now 
published by Scribner’s, These stories 
have enjoyed a deserved popularity. 
Fox was capable of skillful place in- 
terpretation, of dramatic sympathy, 
and of descriptive beauty. He was a 
man of the people about whom he 
wrote. 

Percy MacKaye, poet, playwright, 
and interpreter of up-brush America, 
is the author of at least fifteen volumes 
of poetry and plays besides his masterly 
Tall Tales of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains (Doran, 1926). My reason for 
keeping MacKaye’s works always at 
hand is their masterly recording of 
backwoods speech. His dialect is 
phonetically apt, and at times pierc- 
ingly beautiful. 

In this passage from This Fine- 
Pretty World (Macmillan, 1924) 
Roosh, the up-brush hero, is addressing 
his lady-love: 

Listen me—I know a thicket in the 
hills whar they springs honey suckles. 
Slick, goldy blooms they is. Law me, sech 
blooms! Yon warm tickle sweety smell 
away-y-y off, hit’ll coax these yere hum- 
min’ birds like a fur bell to prayer meetin’. 
H-r-r they come. Least, purtiest, rain- 
bowest bird in the world, hit’s a rooster 
hummin’ bird. All stir he is. And thar 
he’ll plum hover hisself on the aidge of 
a bloom, a-lippin’ hit with his bill, pullin’ 
in and suckin’ the honey beer—same’s me 
now on the aidge o’ your mouth, Goldy 
Honeysuckle. 


The sheer beauty of MacKaye’s 
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dialect stands out all the more force- 
fully when it is compared with other 
recordings of backwoods speech, which 
are, as a rule, uncompromisingly poor. 

During recent book seasons Mrs. 
Maristan Chapman’s Happy Mountain 
(Viking Press, 1928) and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts’s The Great Meadow 
(Viking Press, 1930), have probably 
been the most widely read novels of 
Southern mountain life since the best- 
seller days of Harold Bell Wright and 
John Fox, Jr. Both works have lyric 
spontaneity and offer a considerable 
measure of interpretation. Both are 
worthy to be remembered, at least un- 
til the time when a greater chronicle 
of the backwoods may supersede them. 
Some dozen more novels of backwoods 
life might be listed, most of them of 
recent advent, work still within the 
realm of fictional experiment, and 
significant primarily through promise 
of what fledgling writers of the hinter- 
lands may within a few more years be 
able to offer. 

To forecast the future trend of 
backwoods literature is a hazardous un- 
dertaking. Certainly many of the 
serious obstacles in the way of back- 
woods interpretation stay on. For one 
thing, the hinterlands have not as yet 
demonstrated very great promise in 
propagating magazines and publishing 


houses to profit by native talent. The 
life of sectional journals remains a 
hard one. Thus the backwoods must 
depend very largely upon New York 
for copy space. Young writers from 
the great rural spaces continue to drift 
into the uproarious gregariousness of 
Manhattan, and to shape their pen- 
labor to easier and more lucrative tasks 
than that of expressing the homeland. 
The few who stay at home and strive 
to write of the world close about them 
are handicapped by remoteness from 
market, hyper-sensitive neighbors, and 
a persisting scarcity of returns. 

But the story has another side. Our 
Southern and Southwestern backwoods 
are American with a basic and primi- 
tive vigor. They abound in literary 
material intensely interesting; they 
represent an arena for sound folk in- 
terest which cannot indefinitely escape 
the enterprise of modern journalism. 
The publishing powers of New York 
are coming to realize this. They are 
becoming increasingly generous in 
welcoming any presentable semblance 
of backwoods expression. 

Accordingly I would make bold to 
predict that the volume of backwoods 
expression will rise steadily from now 
on, not as a sudden and glamorous 
fruition, but as an increase, gradual 


and skillfully directed. 
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LAND AND MEN 


Tue Great Prains, dy Walter Pres- 
cott Webb. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton. 


ROBABLY no other book dealing 

with the Southwest has occasioned 
so much controversy and learned wran- 
gling as will probably follow the pub- 
lication of Professor Webb’s The 
Great Plains, for it is a strikingly orig- 
inal work. If one were compelled to 
classify it, one would say, I suppose, 
that it deals with the influence of geo- 
graphy upon a phase of American his- 
tory. But its content and its method 
lift it above the category of books ordi- 
narily so classified. It is really a dem- 
_ onstration of how the treeless, sub- 
humid, level land of the Great Plains 
affected those who undertook to occupy 
it; and how, in turn, the land was 
affected by human occupation. 

It is a commonplace that something 
happened to civilization when it came 
West—that in the West methods of 
agriculture, warfare, and travel, even 
the philosophy underlying personal 
conduct and legal institutions, differ 
markedly from those evolved east of 
the Mississippi. It is Mr. Webb’s task 
to demonstrate the how and why of 
this: how and why the ways of pioneer- 
ing broke down completely on the 
treeless, arid Plains; how new tech- 
niques were evolved; and why prac- 
tically every old institution which 
came West was broken or remade to 
conform to the Plains environment. 
As the author puts it, “east of the 
Mississippi civilization stood on three 
legs—land, water, and timber; west 
of the Mississippi not one but two of 
these legs were withdrawn—water and 
timber—and civilization was left on 
one leg—land.” 

The Southwest is but a small part 
of the Great Plains environment; and 
the coming of the Anglo-Americans 


into the area was only the last epi- 
sode in the long contest between the 
region and the forces of civilization. 
The Spaniards for more than three 
centuries knew and technically cwned 
the Great Plains; but they merely 
nibbled around its margins. The testi- 
mony of explorers and officials is that 
the nature of the land made it unsuit- 
able to their purposes, and the Plains 
Indians made occupation difficult if 
not impossible. There is little new in 
the material Mr. Webb uses to prove 
this point; his contribution lies in the 
use to which he puts the material. 

Just as Spain was confessing its fail- 
ure in the Great Plains, the Anglo- 
Americans took up the work after 
slowly cutting their way through the 
forests to the dry, treeless prairies in- 
fested with ferocious, unyielding In- 
dians. That the equipment, ideas, and 
institutions which had served them 
well on older frontiers would fail 
them on the plains was inevitable. Out 
of the modification or abandonment of 
customs and ideas developed a new 
type of American civilization, based 
not upon an alleged “frontier psychol- 
ogy” but upon inexorable demands of 
environment. The failure of the old 
technique and the slow and painful 
evolution of ways of pioneering adapt- 
ed to the new environment is the bur- 
den of Mr. Webb’s story. 

It is a theme worthy of a master, 
and Mr. Webb’s treatment of it is 
definitive. This volume will be fpr 
many years a standard work. 

Hersert GAMBRELL. 


MACHINELESS MEN 


Mexico: A Srupy or Two AMERICAS, 
by Stuart Chase. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


TUART CHASE is, in the old- 
fashioned and dignified sense of 
the word, a journalist. His work is 
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directed toward conveying information 
easily and pleasantly to large numbers 
of people, and toward interpreting this 
information in accord with a clearly 
stated thesis. 

The thesis of his book on Mexico 
grows out of a comparison between 
Middletown and Tepoztlan as typical 
communities of the United States and 
of Mexico, respectively, and may pe 
summed up in his own words: 

Middletown is essentially practical, 
Tepoztlan essentially mystical in mental 

processes. Yet in coming to terms with 
one’s environment, ‘Tepoztlan ex- 
hibited, I think, the superior common 
sense. 

In other words, though Mexico is far 
from its maximum industrial develop- 
ment, and though from an American 
point of view the country is “back- 
ward”, Mr. Chase thinks the poise and 
unity of life in the Mexican villages 
is an achievement which should not be 
abandoned in favor of the dubious ad- 
vantages of industrialization, with its 
sacrifice of self-sufficiency and its ex- 
posure of the laboring and middle 
classes to the fluctuations of world 
trade and finance. 

This thesis is pushed rather hard, 
and perhaps Mr. Chase is guilty of 
thinking in terms of slogans, even 
though the slogans be those he him- 
self has formulated: “Men and 
Machines”, and ‘“Machineless Men’’. 
When phrases like these are used again 
and again, they tend to grow smooth, 
and to lose some of the nicety of defi- 
nition which it is important to retain 
in any discussion of so complex a mat- 
ter as the relative values of two civil- 
izations. But Mr. Chase is undoubted- 
ly on the side of the angels, and his 
brisk chapters will reach thousands of 
readers who might be repelled by a 
discussion which was less given to sim- 
plification. He is a journalist, not a 
philosopher. And if the journalist 
reaches large audiences with fairly ac- 


curate generalizations, if he applies 
himself successfully to the task of edu- 
cating an amazingly ignorant Ameri- 
can audience toward an understanding 
of a neighboring yet very dissimilar 
people, he has done his job well, and 
deserves nothing but praise. 

In addition to expressing concretely 
his admiration for the unconsidered 
beauty of a handicrafts culture, Mr. 
Chase reminds his readers of the 
grandeur of the Mayan and Aztec re- 
mains of Mexico, and gives them an- 
other lesson in humility. His whole 
book is intended to improve the body 
of information on which American 
opinion of Mexico is based, and thus 
ultimately to make our foreign policy 
less naive. 

Although Mr. Chase is more inter- 
ested in economics than in art, he men- 
tions with approval the present popu- 
lar art movement in Mexico, and calls 
the work of Rivera and Orozco “some 
of the noblest painting which the 
world has ever seen”. Rivera’s illustra- 
tions for the book, one in color, go far 
toward validating this judgment. 


AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY 
By Joun CHAPMAN 


AnciENT LiFE IN THE AMERICAN 
SoutTuwest, 4y Edgar L. Hewett. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


7” is a thing of happy omen for the 
country if there has been a de- 
mand that caused the production of 
this book. If, tired of the sensation 
without fact of the magazine supple- 
ments, we at last want the truth about 
archeological work, it is available in 
Dr. Hewett’s book. The case in favor 
of genuine interest and curiosity is a 
little the stronger if publishers’ lists 
in a period of depression can be a 
criterion; two other large publishing 
houses have brought out competent 
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books upon the Mayan and Peruvian 
Indians since this one appeared. Such 
a change after the flood of “Silver 
Cities” and whatnot, the hardly men- 
tionable “romantic histories” placed 
among the Mayans, is surely indica- 
tive of a slowly maturing taste. 

We need such a guide to this con- 
fused subject. it is deplorable, of 
course, that we have wandered so far 
from actuality, but it is not altogether 
our fault; archeologists have been 
rather aloof, their reports confined to 
their own journals, and libraries nota- 
bly deficient in these periodicals. Good 
books, too, have been rare and expen- 
sive. 

But even the archeologists are ever 
so slightly related to Coronado. Such 
terms as “Sun House” to them of 
course mean nothing more than an 
adobe or stone ruin, with symbols of 
the sun predominant; but if reason 
had altogether inoculated their old 
stock they might have used, for gen- 
eral publication at least, “Ruin II”. 

Dr. Hewett’s account of the work 
done in the Southwest gathers in inter- 
est as one reconsiders it. Very wisely 
he has made no effort to keep out the 
unpleasant, the ugly, even the hopeless 
aspects of the problem; he has made 
archeology real. There are no sud- 
den unsealings of kings’ tombs, because 
there weren’t any kings; no Rosetta 
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Stone is turned up to afford a key to 
the documents of the Indians, because 
the Indians, except the Mayans, had 
no written records. And the Mayan 
inscriptions, Dr. Hewett thinks, if 
translated, will prove to be not bom- 
bast of the reign of this king or that, 
but the story of a people’s thought. 

On the other hand, the study of 
Pueb‘o life has been greatly facilitated 
by the survival of the tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona. Archeologists, 
lacking any sort of clue to the mean- 
ing of their discoveries in this region, 
have turned to the remnants of the 
old peoples and learned their science 
alive. Here and there a friendly In- 
dian has shown them ceremonies not 
generally public; another has told 
them stories or taken them into his 
house. And then, when it looked as 
if there might be no further progress 
possible because of the perversion of 
old ritual forms, the archeologists and 
Indians have united to study out and 
reproduce dances, ceremonies, and 
ornaments in their old purity. It has 
been a kindly and a human work in 
both respects, beneficial to the Indians 
in setting a new value on their civili- 
zation, to the archeologists in keeping 
their science quick. 

Perhaps it is just this contact with 
the modern Indian of the pueblo that 
has given this book its tone, its quality, 
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its bottom. There are few scientists 
who do more than lip service to Dr. 
Hewett’s statement of his position: 
“Clearly, the one who attempts this 
task should be about equally natural- 
ist, humanist, artist and philosopher”. 
But he himself goes the whole way 
and in words of real humanity defines 
our problem for the future: 

It seems now that this first great experi- 
ment in the evolution of human society in 
America is at an end. The Indian race 
can hardly be expected to undergo fur- 
ther development as an unmixed people. 
Its destiny must be realized in connection 
with the aggressive and efficient race that 
broke into its continental isoiation four 
centuries ago, and speedily made a pathetic 
wreck of its patiently evolved civilization. 
The best we can do is to save what we 
can of the priceless heritage and make 
every effort to comprehend it; then, since 
the development of our culture is largely 
a process of selection from the attainments 
of other peoples, avail ourselves eagerly of 
this which came from our own soil. 

It is this note again and again: this 
work that has been done is not mat- 
ter for museums, but a signpost to 
civilization; the governments un- 
earthed are not empires of feathered 
warriors, but simple democracies 
adapted preéminently to the service of 
their people. Surely there is something 
for our unwieldy bureaucracy to 
learn from its conquest. In other re- 
spects it is impossible to say how far 
we have a right to borrow and adapt 
from Indian civilization. Our two 
modes of living are so unlike that it 
may prove a most unhappy effort that 
interferes with and attempts to regu- 
late the merging we should slowly 
achieve by natural selection. Certainly 
any such absorption must be regional 
at the widest, for the very basis of the 
Pueblo culture is its complete unity 
with demands of topography, climate, 
and—one ventures to say it only be- 
cause he feels there is such a thing in 
the colors and forms of the Pueblo 
region—spiritual environment. 

Clearly this book is invaluable, 


whether as a beginning text for one’s 
private study, as a memorial to med- 
dlesome _ organizations -— including 
Congress—or as a check upon our 
summer-time depredations in New 
Mexico and Arizona. One’s only re- 
gret when he closes it is that it was 
not in ten volumes and that Dr. Hew- 
ett’s other work is not more readily 
available. 


FRONTIER PHILOSOPHERS 
By Ira K. STEPHENS 


Tue Sr. Louis MoveMent 1n Put- 
LosopHy, Sy Charles M. Perry. 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


= T has been declared a remark- 


able fact,” says Woodridge 
Riley, “that in a booming Western 
city—almost on the borders of a civil- 
ization apparently almost wholly oc- 
cupied with material things, there 
should have arisen one of the leading 
schools of idealism in America. This 
was the St. Louis school, which in- 
itiated our first systematic study of 
German thought, and led to the pub- 
lication of our first metaphysical 
journal, the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy.” That such an impor- 
tant philosophical movement did orig- 
inate and flourish under conditions so 
inconducive to metaphysical specula- 
tion, is proof of the extraordinary 
philosophical genius and enthusiasm 
of the men who led the movement. 
Viewed in the light of the genius of 
its leaders, the unique setting in which 
it developed, and the depth and scope 
of its influence, direct and indirect, 
on American culture, the movement 
seems to merit much greater emphasis 
than it has yet received in the annals 
of American philosophy. 

The leaders of the movement, W. 
T. Harris, H. C. Brokmeyer, and 
Denton J. Snider, are among the most 
colorful figures in the history of 
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American culture. Harris, a descend- 
ant of William the Conqueror, a bril- 
liant, enthusiastic, and industrious 
scholar, writer, and educator, was the 
interpreter of the movement and is 
possibly the best known figure in the 
group. Concerning his ability, 
Nicholas Murray Butler has recently 
written: “I measure my words when I 
say that in my judgment Dr. Harris 
had the one truly great philosophical 
mind which has yet appeared on the 
western continent.” Brokmeyer, an 
immigrant from Germany, a natural 
philosophical genius, “a thinker of the 
same order of mind as Hegel”, an 
“unconventional backwoods _philoso- 
pher” who earned his livelihood as a 
day laborer in a St. Louis foundry, 
was the leading spirit and oracle of 
the movement. It was his deep in- 
sight into the principles underlying 
certain abstruse systems of German 
philosophy and his “poetic power of 
setting them forth” that inspired, not 
only Harris and Snider, but also a 
large circle of other interesting people 
in St. Louis, to become his pupiis. 
They learned from him to under- 
stand the subtleties of the Hegelian 
dialectic and to apply its principles in 
their interpretation of politics, re- 
ligion, literature, and art. Snider, a 
nervous, eccentric, brilliant scholar 
and writer, who won the title “Writer 
of Books’, was the historian of the 
movement. 

The movement had its inception in 
St. Louis in 1858, in a chance meet- 
ing of Harris and Brokmeyer, and, 
with the exception of a short inter- 
ruption during the Civil War, con- 
tinued its vigorous activities through 
a quarter of a century. During this 
time, it contributed much to the cul- 
tural development of the Middle 
West, and exerted a profound in- 
fluence as far west as the University of 
California and as far east as the 
haunts of the Transcendentalists in 
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New England. So deeply impressed 
were Alcott and Emerson that both 
made visits to St. Louis to participate 
in the discussions of the Society. 

Many of the interesting aspects of 
the movement have, no doubt, already 
passed into the realm of the eternally 
forgotten. Many of the colorful de- 
tails pertaining to the character of its 
members and the activities of its meet- 
ings have been irrecoverably lost 
through the death of those intimately 
connected with the movement. In the 
light of these facts, it 1s interesting to 
note that recently the Department of 
Philosophy in the University of Okla- 
homa has initiated a movement to col- 
lect and preserve whatever materials 
of this nature may yet be available. 
A short time ago, Mr. Cleon Forbes, a 
graduate student in that department, 
wrote a master’s thesis on the St. Louis 
movement, collecting, in the prepara- 
tion of the thesis, a surprising amount 
of interesting and valuable source ma- 
terials. More recently the amount of 
materials has been greatly increased 
and edited by Professor Charles M. 
Perry, and published by the University 
of Oklahoma Press under the title, 
The St. Louis Movement in Philoso- 
phy. 

The materials consist largely of let- 
ters and interviews obtained from 
close relatives and intimate friends 
of the leaders of the movement. Some 
of the letters give general informa- 
tion concerning the movement: others 
deal directly with the character and 
activities of its leaders. The purpose 
of the book, says Professor Perry, is 
“to supplement the work already done 
and to stimulate further investigation”. 
It is a valuable and timely piece of 
work. It deserves the commendation 
of all those interested in the history 
of American thought, and is especially 
important for those who are interested 
in the cultural traditions of the 
Southwest. 
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WHO WOULD BE WELL INFORMED 
The Texas Weekly 


OFFERS “THE MOST IN- 
TELLIGENT DISCUSSIONS 
OF ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE” 


Says 
J. FRANK DOBIE 


In a recent letter, this outstanding literary 
figure of the Southwest writes as follows: 


“I can’t do without THE TEXAS WEEKLY any longer. I have been 
buying it now and then at news stands and it seems to me to be getting 
better and better. I find in it the most intelligent discussions of eco- 
nomic questions to be found anywhere. I will not lie and say that 
economic and social problems give me any great concern. The pageant 
of life means a great deal more to me than the problems of life, but I 
have got to be a subscriber to your paper just the same... ’ 


Can you afford to miss these “‘intelligent discussions?” 


Why not avail yourself of the opportunity to join the in- 
creasing number of the Southwest’s leading citizens who 
read and profit by them every week? 


‘THE TEXAS WEEKLY 


PETER MOLYNEAUX, Editor 
America’s Most Widely Quoted Regional Periodical 


Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers. 
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INTUITIONS ABOUT DEATH 


Experiences Facinc Deatu, dy 
Mary Austin. The Bobbs- Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 


ee IS not easy to review this book, 
because to express an opinion of 
it is necessarily to take sides in a de- 
bate that has lasted, with periods of 
apparent triumph for one side or the 
other, as long as critical thought itself. 
The debate, of course, is that over the 
criteria of truth. Upon what grounds 
may we regard a hypothesis as grad- 
uated from the realm of hypothesis, 
as become knowledge? In the presence 
of this question, it is much easier to 
change the subject than to stay for an 
answer. Yet Mrs. Austin insists on 
coming to grips with it. 

Men of earlier ages were probably 
easier in their minds about this matter 
than we are; at least one gets from a 
Milton or a Voltaire an impression of 
certainty which no modern writer con- 
veys. If men disagreed concerning 
just what Revelation meant or Reason 
proved, they were in no serious doubt 
about the existence of an authority to 
which men might go for an answer, 
or a logic by which such an answer 
might be tested. 

And although she believes in some- 
thing—in Experience, perhaps—Mrs. 
Austin is a modern, not a medieval, 
thinker. In fact, she is really attack- 
ing, rather than defending, a dogma. 
She is attacking the dogma that ex- 
perience is not valid until it is tested 
experimentally, in the laboratory. “For 
the type of mind that has accepted 
measurability as the one quality estab- 
lishing the validity of experience,” she 
says, “the whole range of subjects 
herein discussed, will be automatically 
relegated to the category of the delu- 
sive, the hallucinatory, the patholog- 
ical, the abnormal.” She herself pro- 
poses to study certain mental events 


which, while they can not be made to 
happen at will, nevertheless have a cer- 
tain validity from their universality 
and from the importance of the 
changes which they bring about in the 
personalities to which—or in which— 
they have occurred. If such events be 
dogmatically excluded from the sphere 
of reality, “the whole race of Prophets 
and such prophetic starts and flashes as 
are known to occur even to the least 
distinguished individuals, would re- 
main a total loss. We would be, by 
such a limitation of the term ‘expe- 
rience’, in exactly the situation of the 
mathematician who would admit the 
greatest common factor of a series of 
numbers and deny their least common 
denominator.” 

It is not, Mrs. Austin goes on, that 
we must “believe” our intuitions in 
the sense of imagining either that they 
themselves are explanations or that we 
can explain them. “Deep within life, 
is the need to orient itself toward 
death; if it can only accomplish that 
orientation by hallucination, by delu- 
sive presentiments of dead friends, 
nevertheless it will be accomplished. 
What is of primary significance is that 
the thing occurs as experience, it is not 
written on tables of stone nor pro- 
nounced from on High; it takes 
place.” And her book is a record of 
her own reéxamination, in the face of 
death, of the various techniques which 
men have developed for use in such a 
crisis. ‘That is what her book is—a 
discussion of techniques: not an ex- 
planation, not a set of hypotheses, ex- 
cept to the extent that one must make 
certain assumptions if one is to speak 
at all. 

Among this minimum equipment of 
assumptions, however, one is both im- 
portant and controversial. Mrs. Austin 
assumes that what comes to her as a 
prompting of the Sacred Middle, a 
subconscious intuition carrying with it 
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a sense of conviction, is to be trusted 
farther than any reasoned conclusion. 
“If subconscious activity were capable 
of being completely mistaken,” she 
says, “evolution could not be begun, 
man could not have emerged from his 
matrix of animality.” 

This attitude toward knowledge, 
which is entirely consistent with Mrs. 
Austin’s other writings, is the most im- 
portant factor which has gone into the 
book. But perhaps the most striking 
feature of it is the survey of many 
famous systems of belief concerning 
death — Pueblo Indian, Thibetan, 
Catholic, Buddhist. And there is a 
good deal here in continuation of what 
she has said earlier on the mechanism 
of genius and the meaning of Amerind 
rituals and religion. The reader must 
expect on every page invitations, even 
commands, to think; but he will be 
repaid by a record of mature medita- 
tion on an unusually rich and varied 
experience of pre-mechanical cultures. 

H. S. 


FICTION IN THE WEST 


BrorHers 1N THE West, 4y Robert 
Raynolds. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 

SUNRISE IN THE West, dy David Carb. 
Brewer, Warren € Putnam, New 
York. 

Tue Bic Roan, 4y Ruth Cross. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York. 


HE most recent award in the bi- 

ennial Harper Prize Novel Con- 
test-—an award that has gone to such 
authors as Glenway Westcott, Julian 
Green, and Anne Parrish—has been 
given to a new novelist, who, born in 
Santa Fe, uses material of the South- 
western region for a story rather in- 
definitely called Brothers in the West. 
One may well ask, in what West? 
For the West of Robert Raynolds is 
the West of a mood rather than of 
actual location, an imaginative concep- 


tion with poetic overtones rather than 
an actual region that has also its brutal 
reality and commonplace dailiness. It 
is a West of golden aspens and purple- 
shrouded hills, of chimosa weed and 
gramma grass, of severe winters and 
scorching drouths, but it is scarcely a 
West in which Nature has to be con- 
quered and tangibly realized as well as 
emotionally felt. It is an epic West, 
and a symbolic one. 

The epic sweep with which the 
chief element of this novel is con- 
ceived extends also to the characters, 
heroic in proportion, symbolic in their 
strength as in their weakness, and as 
haphazard in the pattern of their life 
as are the landscape and climate where 
they dwell. Brothers in the West, 
then, becomes the projection of a 
mood, a mood mingled of romantic 
(not necessarily mystical) naturism and 
naturalism. The realism of this book 
lies in the depiction of the bold, in- 
domitable appeal of sex, and is cast 
in such events as the immediate, cas- 
ual, and fearless submission of one 
brother to the other’s knife for the 
severance of a snake-bitten finger. 

Such a work is extremely difficult to 
judge, for unless one is safeguarded 
from the opinion by his own experi- 
ence of the region described, he will 
get from the tale an impression of 
rambling confusion for which he will 
be apt to blame the author. The novel- 
buyer accustomed to having his fic- 
tion deal with characters whose con- 
flicts arise among their own relation- 
ships will be at first outdone to find 
the people of this novel communing 
primarily with Nature. Hence, its en- 
joyment will largely be conditioned by 
the temperament of its audience. 

In any case, however, it should be 
said that Mr. Raynolds has a virtuosic 
writing talent, one that manifests it- 
self in a poetic and sensitive style. 
Still, one suspects that this is not really 
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AN IDEAL INCOME 


What is a Life Annuity Bond? Let us answer by an 
illustration. Mr. A gives Southern Methodist . University 
$100,000. The University gives Mr. A in exchange its Life 
Annuity Bond for $100,000, binding itself to pay interest 
on the $100,000 to him as long as he lives. Upon his death 
the interest ceases and the principal remains with the Uni- 
versity forever. 


Life Annuity Bonds for S. M. U. are absolutely safe. 
They are backed by the entire assets of the University and, 
in addition, actual securities of the University are set aside 
in a special trust fund sufficient to guarantee the safety of 
every Annuity investment. The Board of Trustees has some 
of the best-known business and professional men of Dallas 
who administer these trusts with all the care, fidelity and 
capability which they use in their own affairs. Back of these 
bonds are stability, security, and permanency. 


S. M. U. invites correspondence about its Life Annuity 
Bonds. Any information desired regarding annuities, wills, 
legacies, or about the assets, investments and business methods 
of the institution or about its work, its aims and its needs, 


will be gladly furnished. Address 


CHARLES C. SELECMAN, D.D., LL.D., President 
SouTHERN Metuoopist UNIVERsITY 


Dallas, Texas 


Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers. 
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or essentially a regional work at all, 
but rather a novel of adventure of the 
first order. It captures the spirit of 
the frontier but not of the frontiers- 
man; the West has a truth and spirit 
and reality not to be imprisoned in the 
representation of one spacious and ex- 


pansive mood. 


If the form and mood of Brothers 
in the West are unpatterned and vague, 
David Carb’s first novel, Sumrise in 
the West, is concretely localized and 
is written in the compressed, almost 
staccato manner now popular in the 
novel. Mr. Carb, who was born in 
Fort Worth and who attended Texas 
University, has written a first novel 
that is not autobiographical. He has 
traced the life of a German girl born 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who, eager to realize her dream 
in a land not hidebound with the 
dowry system and its effect on love, 
courageously embarks for the New 
World with her two sisters. 

Mr. Carb’s fine study of this tem- 
peramental element in our social herit- 
age awakens us anew to the fact that 
all of our past is not represented in 
cowboy legend, Indian tradition, and 
Spanish settlement. Nor was the West 
altogether a man’s land; there was a 
feminine influence at work in its most 
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plastic stage and one of the excellent 
things of Mr. Carb’s novel is his evo- 
cation of the result of Babette’s com- 
promise between her European back- 
ground and the forming conditions of 
the West. The meaning of this infil- 
tration has not been enough realized. 

To treat Mr. Carb’s novel simply as 
a sociological study, however, is to do 
him an injustice. He knows how to 
write; his book shows the temper of an 
artist, and we hope he will undertake 
next to do a history of Babette’s grand- 
son. There, perhaps, he will be less 
hampered by the necessity of telescop- 
ing so much material and his work 
will lose some of the pace of the short- 
story. 


Ruth Cross’s new novel has provoked 
sharply divergent judgments with re- 
gard to its artistic excellence, but has 
apparently forced a unanimity of opin- 
ion regarding its social background. 
Texas as it was in the ‘nineties stands 
forth clearly as the important back- 
drop of her tale of a musically talented 
lad who faces the inevitable hostility 
of a society not then accustomed to 
leisure and its fruits, where there was 
no surplus time from pioneering activ- 
ity for individual gains not immedi- 
ately divisible among the community. 
The conflict between David and his 
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environment is material for very real 
tragedy. 

Miss Cross’s admirers, and they are 
many, will find herein their accus- 
tomed fare, an interesting story told 
with humanity and sincerity, while 
those who claim a more sophisticated 
taste will look askance at a rather over- 
dramatic attitude and the use of what 
Ernest Sutherland Bates calls “shop- 
worn metaphor”. 


A CAJUN AT COLLEGE 


Cane Juice, 4y John Earle Uhler. 
The Century Company, New York. 


A NOVEL which vacates a profes- 
sorial chair in a state university 
demands consideration by all who have 
an intelligent interest in our colleges, 
Southern or Northern. The author of 
Cane Juice, holding “the philosophy 
of a man who tries to see things as 
they are”, has taken a young Creole 
giant, raw and hardly literate but led 
by a purpose, and has brought him 
through the typical distractions of col- 
lege life to success as the savior of the 
Louisiana sugar industry. The repre- 
sentation of splendid achievement, 
however, has been forgotten by some 
_ of the Louisiana readers of the novel 
in their haste to condemn categorically 
and almost jingoistically the pictures 
of “things as they are”. Professor 
Uhler, who until the publication of his 
book was a member of the faculty of 
Louisiana State University, is one more 
victim of those unctuous guardians of 
our fine Southern womanhood and 
manhood who seem to believe that 
morality consists in keeping names out 
of print. 

It is unfortunate that the book, in 
point of artistic merit, does not more 
thoroughly justify this martyrdom. 
The story follows too closely the 
formula for college novels; articula- 
tion of plot elements is not always 
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deft; and the action collapses some- 
what at the end. Much more skill ap- 
pears in the writing. Except for the 
use of a number of symbolic general- 
ities and refrains, the style is interest- 
ing, forceful, and convincing. The 
finest of the author’s achievements, 
however, is his vivid realism in pictur- 
ing not only things as they are at 
L. S. U. but also the “Cajun” land 
and character. One’s interest in this 
rich material and in the evident powers 
of the man encourage the hope that in 
a future work a fresh and vigorous 
plot will serve as the vehicle for his 
striking scenes. 
Joun Lee Brooks. 


FAULKNER SHORT-STORIES 


TuHese TuHirTEEN, 4y William Faulk- 
ner. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith, New York. 


N FRANCE, successful novelists 

are elected to the Academy; in 
America the only equivalent symbol 
of success is the publishers’ willingness 
to bring out a volume of short-stories. 
There is something almost formal in 
the publication of These Thirteen, an 
assurance that now Faulkner is estab- 
lished, that his books sell, that he can 
settle down to his career. One hears 
that he has had a pretty hard time of 
it. It was not until his sixth novel that 
he attracted national attention; but 
evidently Sanctuary, which is inferior 
to any one of his earlier novels, has 
sold well enough to impress his pub- 
lishers. 

As readers of the Southwest Review 
have been assured before, Faulkner is 
the most perfect technician in Amer- 
ica—so perfect, in fact, that his most 
serious fault is a tendency to preciosity. 
It is pleasant to notice that the stories 
here collected indicate he has worked 
himself out of most of his over-writ- 
ing, and seems stabilized in a style 
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which, while it is still markedly in- 
dividual, is neither garish nor forced. 

With this sobering of style, how- 
ever, there has come no diminution of 
Faulkner’s peculiar intensity of out- 
look. Whether he is writing about 
World-War aviators, about small towns 
in Mississippi, or about early-nine- 
teenth-century Indians, he sees life as 
a succession of highly charged frag- 
ments: a furious whirl of passions and 
bewilderments. this generation 
who fought in the war are dead to- 
night,” says a character in “Ad Astra” 
on the night of November 11, 1918. 
It is the theme of A// Quiet on the 
Western Front; it is the theme of So/- 
dier’ Pay and of Sartoris. One can 
believe that Faulkner would have us 
think it of himself. His books speak 
for those who, like himself, were in 
the war and came back. 

The stories in These Thirteen dis- 
play a wide variety of techniques and 
of subject-matter. “Victory,” which is 
almost a novelette, develops through a 
skillful distortion of chronology to 
the most powerful conclusion which 
Faulkner has yet achieved. “A Rose 
for Emily” blends a more conventional 
method with a Poesque macabre. “Dry 
September,” written in the style of 
Soldier’ Pay, is a study of the psy- 
chology of a lynching-bee. “Mistral,” 
laid in the Italian Alps, is reminiscent 
of Hemingway without being any the 
less original. And “Carcassonne” urges 
the fragmentary method of The Sound 
and the Fury to a new reach of experi- 
mentation. 

In all these stories is the Faulkner 
touch. Having formed his style very 
early, Faulkner seems now to be search- 
ing for a new pathway of advance. 
What that pathway will be, it is im- 
possible to say. One can be certain, 
however, that so prodigal a talent and 
so restless an imagination are in no 
danger of stagnation. H.S. 


NEGRO FOLK-LORE 


Joun Henry, 4y Roark Bradford, 
with woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 


BRADFORD, already 
credited with O? Man Adam an’ 
His Chillun and OP King David an’ 
the Philistine Boys, has for his latest 
work taken a more homely subject. 
This book, which is the plantation 
version of the feats of that mighty 
black man, John Henry, gives us an 
excellent picture of a mythical black 
giant who taught his race the proper 
way to roll cotton as well as to pick 
it; how to roust hogs, swing a sledge, 
and quit a woman; and also how to try 
to keep one. Largely because Mr. 
Bradford apparently thought too much 
of his material to pad it and because, 
too, he can write rhythmical Negro 
dialect beyond the abilities of prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, this book is 
all that it presumes to be or could be 
expected to be. It is an honest col- 
lection of Negro folk tales, served 
country style. 

There is nothing Paul-Bunyanish 
about this John Henry, and little of 
the industrialized Negro. The book 
is written from the viewpoint of the 
plantation Negro; it is, if anything, a 
little extreme in its simplicity and its 
repetition of characters, a little too 
even-flowing and easy-going. This, it 
is admitted, leans more toward a vir- 
tue than a fault. 

Research has indicated that John 
Henry came into existence some fifty 
or sixty years ago; these legends and 
songs were suddenly called into being 
because of the prowess of a Negro who 
drove steel for a tunnel in the Big 
Bend country of Virginia. Like a true 
hero, this original John Henry refused 
to be replaced by a steam drill, and in 
competing with this steam drill died 
of exhaustion and a broken heart, 
hammer in hand, because he could not 
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burn down his rival. But whatever 
may have caused the legend of John 
Henry to come into being has little 
bearing on the songs and stories as 
we know them today. The Negro, 
easily grasping the possibilities of the 
legend, took it and colored it to suit 
any occupation, and any environment. 
There are probably ten thousand verses 
about the John Henry who drove 
spikes into railroad ties; Negroes sim- 
ply adapted the song to suit whatever 
work they might be doing. John 
Henry always dies with something in 
his hand, competing against some 
mechanical contrivance about to sup- 
plant him. It may be a coal scoop, a 
cotton hook, a hammer, or anything 
used by common laborers. John Henry 
has even died on the Johnson bar of 
a wheeler competing against a tractor. 
These legends set down by Mr. 
Bradford are really very fine. He 
gives you the plantation and steam- 
boat John Henry, unadorned—the 
John Henry who had rather die with 
a cotton hook in his hands than die 
swinging a twenty-four pound hammer 
with a billiard cue for a handle; John 
Henry from all angles, in all his 
breadth and stature. The tall tales of 
Daniel Boone are poor remnants; Paul 
Bunyan has been subjected to too many 
indignities to have kept his color; but 
the humble John Henry goes march- 
ing on—perhaps because the black 
race still sings about him, and perhaps 
because Mr. Bradford has eaten hawg 
jowls and whippowill peas, and turnip 
greens with a side of middlin’. And 
liked them. A. W. SomERVILLE. 


A COOPER REPRINT 


Tue American Democrat, 4y James 
Fenimore Cooper. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 


OOPER’S. last novel was called 
Ways of the Hour. The phrase 
is interesting, for it suggests the ob- 


jects of Cooper’s social criticism dur- 
ing his last twenty years. A better 
document for the purpose, however, 
is The American Democrat, particu- 
larly in its sections on American jar- 
gon, public opinion, the press, social 
station, mental dependence, slavery. 
But its greatest value lies in its pene- 
trating exposition and exposure of 
American democracy in the 1830's. 
Cooper’s favorite topics, some of them 
probed for the sixth or seventh time, 
were all discussed: equality, liberty of 
the press, sectarianism, property, and 
suffrage. The avowed subject of the 
work, of course, was anti-cant, which 
he applied to all democratic pre- 
tensions. Cooper sought, in a word, 
“to watch the tendency of even the 
most highly prized institutions, since 
that which was established in the in- 
terests of the right may so easily be- 
come the agent of the wrong’’, and to 
expose vicious half-truths such as the 
fallacy that the majority can be 
trusted either in political or social 
responses. Cooper preached the doc- 
trine that no system exhibits perfec- 
tion, and he doubtless hoped to prick 
American consciousness by scathing the 
tyranny of majorities, the slavish 
reverence for English opinion, the 
license of the press, the pretensions of 
the demagogue, and the follies of 
equalitarianism. His purpose was “cen- 
sure not praise”, though the work, a 
somewhat disjointed tract on political- 
science topics, can scarcely be called a 
diatribe. 

The American Democrat was neither 
the first nor the last expression of 
Cooper’s political and social creed. 
There preceded it Notions of the 
Americans, four novels largely Euro- 
pean in theme, five books of travel— 
packed with critical opinions—and a 
Letter to his Countrymen, a slender 
volume in which his doctrines were 
first clearly enunciated. And he fol- 
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lowed it with such critical novels as 
Home as Found, Redskins Crater, 
Ways of the Hour, etc. The Ameri- 
can Democrat stands, however, as a 
terse and significant volume in the mid- 
dle of Cooper’s career as a critic, and 
though enemies of that day almost 
smothered it with their abuse, the mod- 
ern reader will find in it only a tem- 
perate examination of the tendencies 
of democracy and may well rejoice 
that at last it has been reprinted—for 
the first time since its issue in 1838. 
G. H. Ortans. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
ESSAYIST 


Joex CHanpLer Harris: Epiror anp 
Essayist, edited by Julia Collier Har- 
ris. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 


N THIS volume the creator of 

Uncle Remus appears in the rdéle 
of editor and sympathetic interpreter 
of his section’s problems and aspira- 
tions, a leader “who sought a way out 
of a narrow, bitter sectionalism into an 
enlightened and a neighborly attitude 
toward Americans of every race and 
section”. From the files of the Savan- 
nah News, the Atlanta Comstitution, 
and Uncle Remus’s Magazine, his 
daughter-in-law and biographer has 
taken these essays, adding only such 
comments as make intelligible the text 
of the editorials. During the thirty- 
five years covered by these editorials 
Harris appears as “Cornfield Journal- 
ist” with first-hand observations on 
nature and on the old plantation; then 
he emerges as wise counselor on the 
Negro question; next, as Billy Sanders, 
the Philosopher of Shady Dale, he dis- 
courses on provinciality in literature, 
on legislatures, fathers and sons, and 
true love; last, as the Sage of Snap- 
Bean Farm he chats in Goldsmithian 
fashion on such topics as knowing your 


neighbors, cornbread and dumplings, 
the philosophy of failure, and matters 
of belief. 

Of Southern literature he says, “We 
have no Southern literature worthy of 
the name, because an attempt has been 
made to give it the peculiarities of sec- 
tionalism rather than to impart to it 
the flavor of localism.” He advises 
getting rid of certain tendencies of 
romanticism, and suggests that when 
the artistic point of view dominates 
Southern writers will have no difficulty 
in making their way. 

Of the Negro he says, “In a man- 
ner, we held the poor blacks responsi- 
ble for the shock that their emancipa- 
tion gave to our social organism. This 
was human nature, perhaps, but it was 
the most deplorable blunder that 
Southern human nature ever made.” 
Instead, he suggests, the colored race 
should have been taken cordially by 
the hand and age-long confidence re- 
established. If Harris could speak out 
on occasion, his essays on the whole 
nevertheless show him as a genial and 
mellow spirit. 

Ernest E. Letsy. 


NORTHWESTERN POETRY 


Nortuwest VEeRsE: AN ANTHOLOGY, 
edited by H. G. Merriam. The Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 


HIS volume of verse containing 
selections from almost a hundred 
poets is one more evidence of the 
growth and success of regionalism in 
American literature. Mr. Merriam, 
editor of The Frontier, a magazine de- 
voted to regionalism in the Northwest, 
has collected the poems from work 
produced by Northwestern writers dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Even with 
the inclusion of so many poets he has 
been able to be selective. 
The poems are mostly narrative or 
interpretative rather than descriptive. 
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Mr. Merriam points out that he has 
excluded many descriptive poems in 
order to heighten this effect, which he 
considers characteristic of the literature 
of that region. Certainly the North- 
west is rich in landscape, but descrip- 
tion of landscape has served in this 
book mainly as a background for char- 
acter. This method has made for 
subtlety and conciseness. 

Although great poetry is hardly to 
be expected in such an anthology, few 
poems are included that are not worth 
the reading. Mr. Merriam has been 
fortunate in his material and appar- 
ently wise in his selection. 

Frank WINN. 


ROOTS OF A TRADITION 


On THE Open Rance, dy J. Frank 
Dobie. The Southwest Press, Dallas. 


' IS hard to say exactly why it 
makes a difference to Englishmen 
of the present that Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Samuel Johnson were also 
Englishmen, but it does. Such memo- 
ries of past greatness coalesce myster- 
iously into what we call, for want of 
a better word, a “tradition’’—that 
which is handed on. The tradition 
which is built up of such memories 
as those of Chaucer and Samuel John- 
son is, of course, a literary tradition. 
There are other kinds: regimental 
traditions, political traditions, religious 
traditions. In every instance the jm- 
portant thing seems to be that the 
present is bound to the past, is given 
bottom and meaning by a felt relation 
to what has gone before. 

Frank Dobie finds similar values in 
the tradition with which he has identi- 
fied himself —the tradition of the 
Southwest. He feels his life enriched 
by his contacts with the old trail 
drivers, by his knowledge of the his- 
tory and legend of the region. In 


him at least, these elements of tradi- 
tion have proved fertile, have flowered 
into literature. But they are even more 
important than that. Rightly used, 
they can flower also into a richer, more 
satisfying way of life for everyone in 
the region, not merely for literary 
men. 

On the Open Range is an attempt to 
make the materials of the Southwestern 
tradition available where they will do 
the most good—in the schoolroom. 
Dobie has here collected folk-lore and 
history, seen freshly and written down 
with the inconspicuous grace of an- 
other Coronado’s Children. \n chap- 
ters on “Wild Life”, “ ‘Bars’ and ‘Bar’ 
Hunters”, “Longhorns”, “Mustangs”, 
“Rides and Riders”, “Indian Cap- 
tives”, “The Language of Brands”, 
“Stories That Names Tell”, and 
“Buried Treasure” he sets forth for 
children the boundless wealth with 
which his lifelong study of the South- 
west has filled his mind. It is a book 
which should be in every school in 
Texas, and in those of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico as well. 

It might be thought that stories 
about a violent and often bloody fron- 
tier would not be suitable for high- 
school children. But seen with the 
clearer sight of a Dobie, the frontier 
has less of blood and more of heroism, 
less of gun-fighters and more of solid 
pioneer homes, than the popular 
“Western” magazines would have us 
believe. There is only gain for a gen- 
eration of children bred up on such 
a book. They will catch something of 
the fresh air and the unclouded hori- 
zons of the range country, something 
of the courage and the honesty of the 
frontier. And most important of all, 
they will find here the key which un- 
locks the past, their past: the key to a 
tradition. 

H. S. 
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Publication of the SourHwest ReE- 
view for 1931 is assured by the gen- 
erosity of 8S. R. Aldredge, A. T. Bar- 
rett, Louie Bromberg, Jno. W. Car- 
penter, S. J. Churchill, D. L. Cobb, 
T. M. Cullum, G. B. Dealey, W. A. 
Diffey, W. H. Flippen, F. Florence, 
Jack Frost,W. B. Head, H. H. Haw- 
ley, Jack Hyman, T. R. Jones, Tom 
A. Knight, A. L. Kramer, Jno. L. Lan- 
caster, H. Landauer, Stanley Marcus, 
L. R. Munger, H. B. Murphey, 
Julius H. Pearlstone, A. S. Rollins, 
J. Fred Schoellkopf, H. B. Seay, 
R. H. Shuttles, L. B. Smith, Alex 
Spence, Ed Titche, Wm. C. Thomp- 
son, P. L. Turner, C. E. Ulrickson, 
Ernest Wadle, C. C. Walsh, and 
W. E. Wrather. 
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STREAKS OF RUST 


By Cuarves M. Spence 


I 


MONG railroaders there is a classic expression used to 

convey disparagement or sympathy, according to the 

speaker’s viewpoint, for an impoverished railroad. 
When you hear it said of a line that it is “nothing but a right- 
of-way and two streaks of rust”, be sure that although its rails 
may not be completely oxidized or its ties rotted away, its road- 
bed is nevertheless in deplorable condition; that its equipment 
is inadequate, its service poor, its traffic thin; in short, that it is 
or should be in receivership or entirely abandoned. 

The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the railroads’ application for increased freight rates has ap- 
parently allayed in the public mind any apprehension that our 
railroad system might be reduced to no more than streaks of 
rust. Such apprehension undoubtedly existed—a genuine if 
ephemeral flurry induced by the desperateness of the railroads’ 
plea, filed as it was in the face of falling commodity prices and 
the progressive loss of tonnage to apparently cheaper forms of 
transportation. Anxiety there was; now it is happily removed. 
Did not the Commission approve, conditionally, increases which 
it said would yield a hundred millions in additional revenue? 
And did it not make some reassuring observations on the con- 
dition of the rail carriers of the nation? Yes; but the increases 
are limited to a period of little more than a year, and the con- 
ditions are of doubtful practicability. The plan contemplates 
diversion of the additional revenue into a pool from which the 
weaker lines may help themselves in amounts sufficient to enable 
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them to meet their interest charges, after which the remainder, if 
there is any, may be prorated. It thus frankly looks to the tempo- 
rary preservation of confidence and credit, rather than to per- 
manent improvement in earning power. The nice reassurances, 
moreover, rest on certain assumptions regarding the future which 
seem none too safe from the viewpoint of the present. Are 
the railroads, in fact, appreciably better off than they were? 

From the first “Ex parte 103”—such was the style of the 
railroads’ application on the Commission’s docket, and as such 
it will go down in railroad history—betokened more than ap- 
peared on the surface. The conditions out of which it arose are 
not simply a manifestation of the current business depression. 
If they were, the temporary palliative offered by the Commis- 
sion would come much nearer meeting the problem and there 
would be a strong argument against any further extension of aid. 
In the nature of things a recession of trade affects common car- 
riers in about the same degree as the industries the products of 
which are carried. It might, therefore, be argued that the former 
as well as the latter should take their medicine, in such forms as 
diminished revenues and retrenchment programs, like little men, 
trusting to the providence—or improvidence—which rules our 
economic affairs that the nostrum will effect a cure. 

But the problem is not so simple. While trade depression has 
precipitated the immediate crisis, the underlying causes of the 
railroads’ predicament go much deeper. These forces have been 
working with increased intensity for a number of years and 
have apparently reached a focus at the present time. Among 
them the development of new forms of transportation is fore- 
most. Following closely is that bungling Federal paternalism 
which we have exercised so extensively of late years. Excessive 
competition among the railroads themselves has perhaps been a 
contributing, though certainly a much less important, factor. 
And behind all, coloring the whole problem and in the last 
analysis creating it, is an anachronistic public attitude, composed 
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of equal parts of apathy and cynicism, with more than a dash of 
overt hostility. 

This attitude is fully as intelligible as it is deplorable. It is a 
woeful legacy to the present generation of railroaders from those 
who fathered the industry. Early practices—of which the pres- 
ent generation is not altogether proud—provoked just resent- 
ment at the time and explain, if they no longer justify, the 
vestigial hostility which still persists. But this fact mitigates in 
no way the necessity which confronts us of revamping our atti- 
tude; and the necessity is one which as a nation we can hardly 
ignore. It is not merely that we have billions of dollars—about 
twenty-five billions, to be more exact—invested in our railroads. 
It is not merely that in 1929—which we like to consider a more 
normal year than 1930, although I am not so sure we shall think 
so five years from now—the railroads had some eight million 
people directly or indirectly dependent on them. Nor is it con- 
trolling that the railroads are an integral part of our system of 
national defense. If it were, some of us at least might favor 
scrapping them as one step toward a permanent peace which 
without radical steps seems remote. 

These considerations are important, but there are, after all, 
aspects of the problem which concern us more vitally. To take 
some examples at home, we of the Southwest start our day on 
imported coffee which has moved inland by rail, on orange 
juice which came to us from the Pacific Coast. Our bread may 
have been produced near home, but it is toasted in stoves from 
Illinois. We rush to work in automobiles made in Detroit and 
tread the streets in shoes from Lynn. Our skyscrapers are of stone 
from Georgia, Vermont, Indiana, and of steel from Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Milwaukee. Canned goods from Iowa coldly show 
forth our dinner table after the housewife’s afternoon of bridge. 
In turn our gasoline powers motors in the Middle West, the 
East, and the South. Our cotton, after a long journey to the 
Carolina or New England mills, moves throughout the country 
to the shelves of clothiers. Spinach from the Rio Grande Valley 
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provides vitamins for New Yorkers. Mr. Stuart Chase’s self- 
sustaining Tepoztlan has no counterpart in America. There is 
no portion of the country which in any respectable measure sup- 
ports itself. Our whole economic structure rests upon a gigan- 
tic transportation system, and if our railroads collapsed there 
would be immediate and serious shortages of the necessities of 
life. 

It may be conceded, then, that the plight of the railroads 
concerns the nation. And it may be conceded that there is a 
plight; indeed, as a railroad employee I confess to some indigna- 
tion when it is suggested there is not. That the railroads, despite 
stringent economies and drastic retrenchment, earned in the first 
quarter of this year an income representing an annual return of 
only 2.07 per cent on their investment, is distressing enough; but 
it is after all an abstraction, and arouses no visceral reaction. That 
some of the country’s premier carriers failed to earn their fixed 
charges in the same period is a more palpable and a more dis- 
turbing fact. That the railroads of Texas alone lost over a million 
dollars in cotton traffic to the trucks in the last season comes even 
closer home; it arouses the railroad man emotionally as well as 
intellectually against conditions of competition he considers un- 
fair and unintelligent. And when he observes the continued loss 
of business—not attributable merely to the business depression, 
because the traffic is moving by other carriers—with the conse- 
quent furlough of thousands of employees, he reacts rather 
strongly to the suggestion that the railroads are not much worse 
off than other industries in these gloomy days. 

It may be that before this the railroads have sounded the 
alarm. Nevertheless, the evidence grows that now there is a 
real emergency, and that something should be done about it. 


II 
What should be done about it is primarily a matter for the 
railroads themselves. The problem affects them most directly 
and is most immediately in their minds. Beyond the efficiency 
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and economy of operation which they have effected in recent 
years, what measures lie within their power? 

Perhaps the most common criticism leveled at the railroads is 
that of excessive competition in passenger-train service. To the 
casual tourist it appears that on competitive passenger trains sums 
are being spent which cannot yield an adequate return; and 
excoriating the roads for this thriftlessness is a favorite parlor- 
car pastime of the seasoned traveler. These critics overlook the 
fact that luxurious equipment and fast schedules are desirable, 
if not essential, to hold passenger traffic for the rails; and that 
passenger operating expenses, like passenger revenues, are a very . 
small item in the accounts of most lines today. Nevertheless, 
there may be substance to the criticism; it is possible that appre- 
ciable economies can be effected along this line. In the future, 
the railroads will probably take greater advantage of the Com- 
mission’s liberality in authorizing the consolidating of trains and 
the pooling of revenues between competing lines—which unless 
so authorized are illegal and penal. 

A more serious manifestation of inordinate competition is the 
freight-rate cutting which still persists. It is, of course, guerilla 
warfare compared to the titanic battles of the old days. But in 
the pre-regulation era losses due to a rate war in one section 
could be recouped in a non-competitive area. Nowadays, when 
non-competitive areas are almost non-existent, and when the 
general rate-level is held down by regulation, voluntary reduc- 
tions in rates may be a serious drain on the coffers. 

Suppose, for example, Kansas City and St. Louis are rival - 
distributors of a certain commodity in the Southwest, and that 
a rate war brings about a reduction in the freight charges from 
the latter point. Kansas City is immediately placed at a disad- 
vantage. Its producers must meet the St. Louis price in the com- 
mon market, and hence must absorb the difference in freight 
charges or go out of business. In the early days such practices 
could, and possibly in some cases did, stifle the development of 
ambitious communities. It was, in fact, the effort of Illinois to 
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prevent such evils which, being held invalid because interstate 
commerce was involved, climaxed the abuses of the railroad 
pioneers and precipitated the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

Today the situation is ironically reversed. A shipper discrim- 
inated against by reason of a rate war has an adequate remedy 
under the Commerce Act. Customarily such discriminations are 
ironed out by the Commission through a reduction in the higher 
rate rather than an increase in the lower one. Our Kansas City 
manufacturer would today, then, file his complaint, with almost 
complete assurance of getting the former parity of rates restored 
and with a good chance of having this effected through a reduc- 
tion in his rate. Thus the efforts of astute executives to attract 
a little more traffic to their lines by reducing rates usually result 
in-a general extension of the lower basis, and thereafter the 
limes compete on equal terms, as before—but for less money. 

. Such reductions continue, and in regions where competition 
between railroads is aggravated by competition with other forms 
of transportation, constitute a serious problem. The Southwestern 
carriers, which encounter keen competition from waterways, 
‘trucks, and pipe lines, have been particularly criticized for the 
persistent trend toward voluntary reductions in their rates. In 
a.sense this criticism is unfair, for the case is not merely one of 
low moral stamina. Formerly the railroad executive’s control 
over rates and service was such that he was master of the situa- 
tion. He could give to one shipper while taking from another. 
Tooday the shipper has the upper hand. Not only is he protected 
by state and Federal laws, but the amazing growth and centrali- 
zation of industry have given him tremendous power. The traf- 
fic' manager of an industry which ships thousands of cars a year 
can be very persuasive to a railroad executive. The latter knows 
that, however fine it is to stand up for one’s rights, it is the 
loaded box-car which pays dividends. It is not inexplicable that 
he prefers to carry freight at less than fair-rates rather than have 
equipment lie idle. 
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Their failure to study more carefully the sources of their 
net revenues is another criticism sometimes made of the carriers. 
And it has some substance. Underlying the problem, however, 
is a fact appreciated by few laymen, to whom the elaborate 
technique of rate regulation therefore tends to seem ridiculous. 
Not long ago I was rather triumphantly asked by a slightly 
hostile interrogant why the railroads do not, like sensible people, 
base their charges on the cost of carriage. The question seems 
fair, but to the initiate is refreshingly naive—simply because it 
is virtually impossible to determine that cost. Estimates of the 
average cost of carriage, which one sometimes sees, are little 
better than guesses, and have little more than an academic value. 
Freight trains do not carry average tons. They carry tons of 
silk, bananas, gasoline, furniture, and a hundred other commodi- 
ties—and the cost of hauling each varies with the transportation 
characteristics. Even the cost of carrying the same ton may vary, 
according to operating conditions, on different roads or on dif- 
ferent divisions of the same road. Mathematical accuracy is 
impossible; and while some benefit may be derived from closer 
study, it can not be of importance. 

Thus, although the railroads can do some things to help them- 
selves, these are of minor importance; and as Professor Ripley 
has pointed out, it is a distinguishing feature of the present 
crisis that its causes are essentially external. Former crises were 
in the main of internal origin; they arose from corrupt manipu- 
lation, inefficient management, inflated capitalization. Corrup- 
tion has now been eradicated, undoubtedly because of an inherent 
improvement in morale as well as because of stringent regula- 
tory and penal laws. Moreover, it is now generally conceded 
that since the War the railroads have been one of the most 
efficiently operated industries in the country. Tens of lines 
which were in receivership have been rehabilitated and turned 
back to their owners. There has been a tremendous investment 
in physical plant. Thousands of miles of run-down line have 
been brought up to a high transportation standard; equipment 
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has been improved and more effectively utilized, and is now 
equal to almost any emergency. In 1929 the railroads carried 
more freight than ever before, and at a lower average cost than 
at any prior time since the post-war inflation of prices. There 
has been a concomitant improvement in financial management. 
For 1929 the Commission was able to report to Congress that 
never before had the relation of net income to investment been 
better. 

Despite the shortcomings I have suggested, therefore, it seems 
plain that never before has the nation enjoyed a more adequate 
and efficient transportation system. We must look to the external 
causes for an understanding of the railroad problem. _ 


Ill 


The railroads, of course, are included in the general hostility 
of the man in the street toward large corporations, an attitude 
traditionally manifested in its most aggravated form in the jury- 
box. There is a case on record—and it arose not long ago—in 
which an autoist ran into a train at an unobstructed crossing, hit 
the fifth car behind the locomotive, and was killed. It is difficult 
to imagine a clearer case of contributory negligence, which tech- 
nically is a bar to recovery of damages; yet a jury gave to the 
estate of the deceased a $25,000 verdict against the railroad. 
Through a technical flaw a new trial was secured, but the second 
jury, after being shown the crossing, was still unable to return 
a verdict for the defendant; and the railroad eventually paid a 
substantial sum to settle the case. In considering whether to 
compromise or contest damage claims, railroad lawyers habitually 
assume that all questions of fact will be resolved against them— 
and this not merely from an abundance of caution, but from 
knowledge born of long experience. 

Nowhere have I seen this hostility to railroads better exempli- 
fied than in the case of a well known Southwestern road which 
was originally chartered and fostered by Congress as a trans- 
continental line. For years, despite this high augury, it was im- 
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poverished. After the War it emerged from the second of two 
protracted receiverships and entered a period of comparative 
welfare. Almost immediately there was widespread comment, 
much of it invidious, on its unconscionable prosperity. In 1928 
it paid the first common-stock dividend in its history, and within 
a year, in a rate case, I heard that fact introduced in evidence 
against it—presumably as indicating that its rates were too high! 

The prevailing public attitude frequently takes the form of 
an unthinking assumption that the railroads can and should bear 
burdens never considered delegable to other industries. Demands 
for the carriage of goods free or at reduced rates for state and 
local governments and in time of drought, flood, or famine are 
familiar instances. A more striking manifestation is that benevo- 
lent gesture to the farmers commonly called the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution. The outstanding feature of this legislative anomaly 
is the provision that, in view of the existing depression in agri- 
culture, the Commission should prescribe for agricultural prod- 
ucts the lowest possible lawful rates. The validity of the resolu- 
tion was promptly questioned in the so-called Deciduous Fruits 
Case. In that proceeding the Commission found unreasonable 
certain rates for the transportation of, deciduous fruits, and 
ordered them reduced, although the charges were conceded to be 
reasonable and lawful aside from the Hoch-Smith legislation. 
The Supreme Court, however, overruled the Commission’s con- 


- struction of the resolution, declaring that the condition of an 


industry is one element to be considered in fixing rates, but can 
not be made exclusively determinative: that, in short, rates lawful 
under the Interstate Commerce Act can not be condemned solely 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution. It therefore set aside the 
Commission’s order. 

This, however, was merely the first chapter of the story. 
Shortly after this decision, the Commission released its report 
in its general Grain Case. In that proceeding it was reconsider- 
ing numerous rates almost all of which it had itself previously 
established. In its report it adverted to the Deciduous Fruits 
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decision, and stated that its findings regarding the grain rates were 
made under the Interstate Commerce Act. It then proceeded to 
prescribe what were tacitly (and in some of the Commissioners’ 
special opinions, expressly) conceded to be the lowest possible 
lawful rates. Its action was in fact indistinguishable from that 
in the Fruits Case—but apparently the avowal that it was taken 
under the Commerce Act cured the invalidity! The reductions 
so ordered will result in a loss estimated at between twelve and 
twenty million dollars a year to the Western carriers alone. 
This brings us naturally to consideration of what is euphemisti- 
cally called the “Revenue Provision” of the Transportation Act 
of 1920. This Provision directs that the Commission “shall 
initiate, modify, establish or adjust” rates so that the carriers 
will, under honest and efficient management, earn a fair return. 
The passage has a fine ring. It must have been a great comfort 
to the railroads at the time of its enactment, and it is responsible 
for the notion still prevalent in some quarters that their earn- 
ings are guaranteed by the government. But the language by 
itself falls far short of this, and as interpreted by the Commis- 
sion, falls farther. In the Grain Case the Commission virtually 
conceded that the Western carriers were not earning a fair return. 
But it added that it construed the Revenue Provision “to permit 
but not to guarantee” a fair return, and, as we have seen, entered 
an order reducing their revenues by millions of dollars annually. 
Naturally an attempt by the carriers to enjoin the order resulted. 
So far it has failed. A Federal court at Chicago issued a temporary 
injunction, but after a hearing dissolved it, finding that the 
Commission had misconstrued neither the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion nor the Revenue Provision, and that its order was valid. 
The Revenue Provision purposed, however ineffectually, the 
assurance of adequate earnings for the carriers as a whole, and 
was of the essence of the Transportation Act. So also was the 
“Recapture Clause”, designed, conversely and somewhat ironi- 
cally, to prevent the accrual of undue profits to individual lines. It 
provides that if in any year a carrier earns a net income greater 
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than six per cent on the value of its property as determined by 
the Commission, one-half of the excess must be turned over to 
the government and the other half placed in a special fund 
untouchable except for specified purposes. The effect is vir- 
tually to preclude the accumulation in fat years of a reserve 
against lean ones. Thus even the theoretical wisdom of the 
scheme is questionable, and its practical folly has become appat- 
ent. The valuation of public utilities is at best complex and 
tedious. In the case of railroads it is beset with unique difficulties, 
and no valuation formula has yet been evolved which will with- 
stand judicial scrutiny. Years of study and investigation by the 
Commission were largely nullified when the Supreme Court set 
aside its order in the famous O’Fallon Case. Now, convinced of 
the unwisdom of the scheme (and, one may be pardoned for 
suspecting, thoroughly fatigued with administering it) the Com- 
mission has recommended to Congress its repeal—and thereby 
hangs an amusing tale. 

In making the recommendation, the Commission was at pains 
to point out the close relation between the Revenue Provision and 
the Recapture Clause, and professed much anxiety lest the repeal 
of the latter while the former stands, should bring it face to 
face with a new problem. Burdened, the Commission seems to 
say, with the duty of preserving the revenue of the carriers as 
a group, how are we to prevent the undue enrichment of individ- 
ual lines? The anxiety seems a little disingenuous. If the pres- 
ent decision in the Grain Case stands, the Commission will have 
effectively bowled over its little straw soldier. The Revenue 
Provision will be a dead letter, and the difficulty will be neatly 
avoided. And if that decision stands and Congress fails to repeal 
the Recapture Clause (as with traditional lethargy it doubtless 
will, for several years at least) the carriers will have lost even 
the theoretical aid which the Revenue Provision affords and will 
still be under the compulsion of returning to the government any 
profits of individual years which are, in point of law, undue. - 

Of course I do not mean to imply. that our present transporta- 
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_ tion law is wholly bad, or to deny that it contains some excellent 
features. It has some provisions which are obviously necessary, 
and some which display considerable statesmanship. Nor can it 
be said that on the whole the Commission’s administration has 
been bad. The Transportation Act—which was an amazing step 
. in the direction of paternalistic government—imposed on that 
body arduous and complex duties, many of which it has dis- 
charged well. It has curbed the unwise construction of new lines 
and has disapproved mergers involving unsound capital struc- 
tures. It has tended to check rate wars. And probably its psycho- 
logical influence has been more far-reaching yet. Operating 
under the unremitting supervision of a body whose powers are 
reminiscent of those of the late Czar, the carriers have realized 
that their welfare depends on alert and efficient management, and 
on the whole have responded admirably. 


IV 


While in one respect the railroads’ problem is too much law, 
in another it is too little. The field of the motor truck illus- 
trates this, and also illustrates the indifference which I have 
specified as one component of the public attitude. 

The development of the trucks—one of the most astonishing 
phenomena of recent industrial history—offers an interesting 
parallel to that of the railroads themselves in their early stages. 
Each industry started tentatively, with inadequate capital and 
entrepreneurs willing to risk a good deal for returns which would 
enable further expansion. Numerous anti-social practices ire- 
sulted, which the states, quicker to move than the Federal gov- 
ernment, sought to prevent. And in each case the attempt was 
held invalid by the Supreme Court because interstate commerce 
was involved. 

Here, however, the analogy ends. Wabash Railway vs. Llli- 
nois, the railroad case, was followed within a year by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Buck vs. Kuykendall and Bush vs. Maloy, 
the motor-carrier decisions, although now over five years old, 
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have provoked no Federal regulation, and the almost unfettered 
truck industry has grown and flourished like the green bay tree. 
The explanation is obvious. In 1886 the railroads were virtually 
the country’s only transportation agency, and when they failed 
in good behaviour it was imperative that they be subjected to 
social control. The trucks are, even today, only a supplemental 
agency; and their practices have provoked regulation only as 
they have touched the voter’s pocketbook or crowded him off 
the highway. 

The mileage of truck lines today, and the amount of freight 
they carry, are difficult of determination, and for this reason 
the truck lines are an imponderable factor in the railroad prob- 
lem. Statistics, however, are hardly necessary to establish their 
importance; any motorist can attest it—and those who drive a 
great deal on state highways will vehemently offer testimony on 
the slightest provocation. The giant trucks which crowd, and 
frequently wreck, private passenger cars on the highway have 
probably evoked more sympathy for the railroads than all the 
committees on public relations the latter have ever formed. The 
East Texans who have had their highways destroyed by trucks 
during the oil boom have doubtless pondered more seriously than 
ever before the virtues of the railroad as a common carrier. 

It is perhaps merely a normal functioning of human nature to 
recognize these aspects of the truck problem and overlook its 
broader economic implications. Yet the latter are hardly less 
important. There is no question that the trucks have diverted 
from the railroads a tremendous volume of tonnage—and very 
profitable tonnage, at that. Merchandise has long been distributed 
from large commercial centers to the outlying districts by the 
handy medium of the public highway. This practice has been 
extended to automobiles, a lucrative class of freight, and the 
Southwestern railroads have only recently made severe reduc- 
tions in their rates to meet this competition. The extent of the 
cotton-trucking I have indicated. Gasoline, the most important 
single source of revenue for the Southwestern railroads, is being 
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carried in trucks which move as much as 6,500 gallons at one 
time along our streets and highways. And all of this not because 
the gasoline motor is a more efficient mechanism than the steam 
engine. To a certain extent the trucks get business because of 
their more flexible service; but in the main they have prospered 
because two of the most important items of cost to any carrier— 
construction and maintenance of roadways—have been borne for 
them by the tax-paying public, including, ironically enough, the 
railroads themselves. 

It is frequently charged that this situation constitutes a subsidy 
to the trucks, and a great controversy has raged over the point. 
To me it seems an idle quibble. It is a matter of official record 
that in 1929 the nation’s railroads paid an average of over a 
million dollars a day in taxes, and expended an average of over 
two millions a day for maintenance of ways and structures. Not 
only are the trucks relieved of this staggering cost, but they 
receive, in the roads which are their rights-of-way, a substantial 
portion of the railroad taxes. 

It is no answer to say that the trucks as taxpayers also con- 
tribute to the construction and maintenance of the highways. 
Suppose, to borrow an illustration from President Sargent of the 
Northwestern, that Black and White are competing grocers and 
are both taxpayers. Black, let us say, is given free space in the 
county court house in which to conduct his business. Having no 
rent to pay, he can undersell White and quickly undermine his 
business. Is it any answer to the irate White to point out that 
Black, like himself, contributes taxes to the upkeep of the court 
house? 

No, the discrimination is plain and indisputable. The highways 
were not built to be used commercially for private gain; and 
those who use them for that purpose should be made to pay 
proportionately for the privilege—not only as a matter of fair- 
ness, but for the ultimate selfish purpose of determining which 
are our most economical and efficient forms of transportation. 
Whether present conditions constitute a subsidy or not, they. are 
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not fair and do not permit a determination of our ultimate 
economic question. 

In the argument over subsidies—it frequently centers around 
our inland-waterway carriers, which receive a direct subsidy from 
the Federal government, and are becoming another formidable 
threat to the railroads—the point is sometimes made that many 
of the railroads themselves were subsidized in the beginning. To 
this there are several answers. Railroad statisticians assert that 
by reason of “land-grant” rates—reduced rates for the transpor- 
tation of government property—the railroads have paid many 
times over for the aid they received. They may or may not be 
correct; it is true that government goods are carried at special 
rates, but what this has cost the railroads is necessarily difficult 
of determination. There are other answers less open to question. 
At the time the railroads were being built we had virtually no 
transportation system. There was no invested capital to be de- 
stroyed, and the speedy development of a transport system was 
essential. Nowadays there is an adequate system, and it is hurt 
by every dollar of aid given by the government to other agencies. 
The difference, therefore, is analogous to that between the pro- 
tective tariff which in the nation’s infancy was necessary to foster 
essential industries, and the succeeding tariff abominations which 
have served no purpose save to raise the cost of living and en- 
hance the profits of the protected interests. 

Like the latter, our trucks and waterways receive government 
aid in their current operations from year to year. This, indeed, 
is the rub of the present situation; and it is probably to the dis- 
continuance of this discrimination that the railroads must in the 
main look for relief. A vast network of highways and waterways 
is already constructed; it is impracticable to allocate to the bene- 
ficiaries expenditures already made, and difficult to apportion to 
the users the first cost of future projects. It is possible, however, 
fairly to distribute the burden of maintaining ways after they 
are constructed, and if this were done the railroads would prob- 
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ably be very happy. Available data indicate strongly that if the 
new agencies were made to bear reasonable maintenance charges 
they could not compete successfully with the rails. I recall, by 
way of illustration, that when the Railroad Commission of Texas 
was first vested with jurisdiction over motor trucks, it conducted 
a hearing to determine what their rates should be. The railroads 
intervened, contending that station-to-station rail rates, plus a 
charge for the pick-up and delivery service the trucks render, 
should be established. In support they offered proof, based on 
the truck operators’ sworn statements to the Commission, that 
most of the operators were losing money on the straight rail 
rates—and these figures, of course, included no charge for main- 
tenance of ways. The Commission, with that cynical indifference 
to proof sometimes characteristic of such bodies, overruled the 
railroads’ plea—and the taxpayers, including the railroads, con- 
tinue to make low truck rates possible by maintaining the highways. 

The truck problem is, of course, the most serious one confront- 
ing the railroads today. Its fundamental significance, however, 
is as a symbol of the indifference of the public to the plight of a — 
basic industry. Trucks, of course, need regulation on other 
grounds than mere fairness to the railroads. Much of the exist- 
ing truck regulation is due to the need for protecting the travel- 
ing public and conserving the highways; it is noteworthy, in fact, 
that most of the laws enacted to date have been attempts by 
states to deal with this aspect of truck activity. But as I have 
indicated, we shall not have come to grips with the ultimate 
economic problem until we exact of the trucks reasonable com- 
pensation for their use of state and interstate roads, and confine 
their operations, intra- and interstate, to such as are necessary, 
and therefore indisputably in the public interest. Not until then 
will they be placed on a sound economic basis so that we can 
evaluate their real worth in our transportation system. And 
the same observation holds true of other carriers which are now 
undermining the railroads’ position. 
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The railroads’ plaint that their revenues are insufficient in- 
definitely to sustain them, has been received by regulatory bodies 
and the general public with almost uniform cynicism. The for- 
mer have steadily whittled away at the rate structure and the 
latter have regarded with apathy the conditions which drive ton- 
nage from the rails. There are still politicans who, with that 
archaic slant on affairs so frequently characteristic of the species, 
make capital of the railroad béte noir which was such a live issue 
in the eighties. 

In common fairness the railroads deserve better. Whatever 
may have been the situation once, the railroad system is today as 
genuinely a public servant as is any other industry. And about 
this I am not being sentimental. Any industry which goes out 
of its way to serve the public does so in the calculated belief that 
the policy pays. The railroads, however, have learned a special 
lesson from the industry’s pioneers. They know that indiffer- 
ence to public opinion is, in the long run at least, a disagreeable 
boomerang. More than any other industry they fear the law— 
for the sufficient reason that they have more law to fear. There 
is scarcely a detail of operation or management which is not 
regulated by state or Federal law, to which the railroads are 
held pretty strictly accountable. 

Nor can the present attitude persist as a matter of practical 
economics. Not only are the railroads steadily losing tonnage, 
but their unit revenues have been constantly falling. In 1921 
the average ton-mile revenue was 12.75 mills; in 1929, only 
10.76 mills. And these Lilliputian figures mean that in the 
latter year they received, for the freight service they performed, 
the Brobdingnagian aggregate of nearly nine hundred million 
dollars less than they would have received at the 1921 level of 
rates. They are, therefore, in the situation of any industry which 
finds its volume of production and its unit of profit both declining. 
One or the other loss must be checked or bankruptcy is at hand. 
Their situation differs in only one respect. Railroad production 
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can be increased in two ways: by hauling more freight or by 
hauling it farther. But the average length of haul, which for 
years increased steadily, has about become stabilized; and as the 
commercial development of the nation is rounded out it may 
actually decline. 

The possibilities presented by the railroad problem are there- 
fore fairly definite. If the railroads are to persist we must put 
them in a position to recoup their tonnage losses and carry the 
traffic they used to, or—pay them more money for what they do 
carry. The latter is the easy and convenient remedy, but it is 
economic folly in the long run. The increases now offered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will, if the plan proves 
workable, stave off immediate collapse. But they will by no 
means effect a cure. Unless the milieu in which the railroads 
operate is changed, the loss of traffic will continue, and by the 
working of elementary economic laws successive additional in- 
creases in their charges will be necessary if they are to survive. 

Consider the case concretely. The nation’s railroad freight 
bill in 1930 was in the neighborhood of four billion dollars. In 
the same year we spent, statistics indicate, something over a billion 
on highway and inland-waterway construction and maintenance. 
Probably half of this, as a minimum, was attributable to com- 
mercial operations for private gain. Assuming that the latter 
expenditures are about the same in 1932, and that the approved 
increases in railroad rates are made effective by that year, we 
shall have added over half a billion dollars a year to our aggre- 
gate freight bill—to no purpose save the private emolument of 
the common carriers which operate on publicly maintained ways. 

Essentially, therefore, great as is the railroads’ appeal to one’s 
sense of fair play, the question is not one of ethics but of eco- 
nomics. The railroads have no vested right to stay in business. 
Indeed, it seems plain that their hey-day has passed, that they 
will never again dominate our transportation business. But the 
fact remains that they are, and for years will be, vital to an ade- 
quate transportation system and, by that token, to our national 
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economic structure. For that reason they will doubtless survive 
in any event. But under present conditions the survival will be 
not only in a much smaller, but in a less efficient and probably 
inadequate form—and the nation will be the loser. Under fairer 
and saner conditions, each of the now competing agencies would 
gravitate to its plane of greatest efficiency; and the optimist can 
envisage for the future a codrdinated transportation system in 
which each of the components will supplement the others, with 
the maximum benefit to the nation. But that presupposes a drastic 
change in our inherited approach to the problem, and the exer- 
cise of considerably greater care and intelligence than has as yet 
been displayed. 


CATHEDRAL VOICES 


By ALEXANDRE HocGuE 


_ NO dingy walls 

Stifle my soul 

As I stand 

Awed 

By the litany of the wind 

Sighing and singing 

Through the towering spruce columns 
That support the blue sky-dome 

Of Po-se-yemo’s cathedral. 


I am changed within 
Since my Indian brother from the pueblo 
Has told me that every existing thing, 
Even the sky, 
Has a voice for me if I but listen— 
And I believe him. 


LANIER IN LASTEKAS 


By Joun S. Mayrie_p 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


By the late Gzorce Epwarp Woopserry! 


It was a happy adventure that sent Mr. Mayfield to explore 
the early trail of the poet, Lanier, in Texas. Lanier himself 
was an adventurer, a sort of musical troubadour in the realm 
of art, when he came to Texas to claim the land, like a literary 
Argonaut, for poetry: his was the first bird-song in the morning 
of the unknown land, and in a country’s annals nothing is dearer 
to memory than its “firsts? in anything,—the buds and shoots 
of its great future, too often early lost and soon forgotten. It is 
@ pious work to gather up, as has here been done, the transient 
legend before it fades utterly away; and if some record, like the 
suggested bronze tablet,® should be made of Lanier at San An- 
tonio, happy is the land that so remembers and prizes its literary 
past, however slight and insignificant may seem the detail. 

Happily, however, here the man is more than the incident. 
Lanier, himself an arresting and picturesque figure, a true wan- 
dering minstrel,—with more, perhaps, of the musician than the 
merely literary poet in him,—is one of the first starry names of 
the South, in its literary heavens. He renews its landscape of 
marsh and sea, and re-echoes its bird-song, true poet, true 
Southron, indigenous and original, striving to open new ways of 

*During a correspondence between George Edward Woodberry and myself in the last two 
years of his life, I mentioned that I was uncovering the facts of Lanier’s sojourn in Texas. 
G. E. W. (as he styled himself) was interested in the search, and asked if he might peruse 
my findings. When the work was completed, I sent him the manuscript. Several weeks later 
it was returned with this note and a letter giving permission to use it as I wished. Shortly 
after, he became ill, and died before my letter of acknowledgment could reach him. The 
note is the last bit of original writing from the pen of an illustrious man of letters, and J 
am proud to have it not only for its criticism of Lanier, but for its sentimental value. 
“There’s going to be a facsimile of the Shelley MS. note-book at Harvard soon,” reads one 
sentence of the letter, “with a foreword (brief) by me—my last script before the present 
Lanier note.” 

7In a letter to G. E. W. I asked his opinion with reference to the erection of a bronze 


tablet in the patio of the Menger Hotel commemorating it as Lanier’s San Antonio abode. 
It is gratifying to state that such a tablet has since been erected. 
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verse and melody,—a child of his flute, as others of old were sons 
of the lyre. San Antonio may well be proud of having housed 
him, and Texas of having been his host. 

Success to the tablet! G. E. W. 


I 


N 1872, at the age of thirty, Sidney Lanier, destined to 
become one of the South’s greatest poets, was almost with- 
out prospects. He had graduated from Oglethorpe Uni- 

versity with distinction in 1860, and had left a tutorship there 
in 1861 to fight in the Confederate Army at Seven Pines, Mal- 
vern Hill, and the Seven Days battles around Richmond. He 
had served on a blockade runner, and had spent four months in 
the Federal prison at Point Lookout, whence he had returned 
to Georgia on foot. Since the war, harassed by growing symp- 
toms of consumption, he had worked as hotel clerk, country 
school teacher, and attorney at law, without success in any of 
these callings. In 1867, with the assistance of a wealthy cousin, 
he had published an immature novel about the war, Tiger Lilies, 
and in the same year had married Miss Mary Day of Macon, 
his birthplace. Struggling against his disease, he had tried with- 
out avail the milk cure, the beef-blood cure, the grape cure, the 
raw beef cure, the whiskey cure, and the health-lift cure. The 
last resort was a change of climate. 

His brother Clifford, who at the end of the war had gone by 
way of Cuba to Galveston and had walked thence to Georgia, 
had told him of the balmy air of Texas; and Sidney fixed upon 
San Antonio as his destination. In the autumn of the year, with 
his ebony Boehm flute under his arm, he left by train for New 
Orleans. There he took a boat, and arrived in Galveston on 
Saturday, November 23, 1872. 

Lanier must have noticed that Galveston was as picturesque 
as the streets in the neighborhood of Saint Louis Cathedral in 
New Orleans, with Spanish scissors-and-knife grinders playing 
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quaint tunes on a piece of serrated steel; and long-bearded, sheep- 
skinned peasants from Russia; and dark-eyed, patient-looking 
Armenians; and Negro dock hands, bright in colors and singing 
as they worked. All of these he must have seen; they must 
have been curious to him. And he must have looked out over 
the broad gulf and wondered at the thousands and thousands 
yet to come, and they too must have seemed more curious to 
him than one may suppose. To acquaint himself better with the 
little Texas port, Lanier must have strolled up from the docks 
to the center of town, where he may have sat at a table in a 
bar to rest and to have a jolly-looking bartender, without a word 
of invitation, set a drink before him. Upstairs there was a gam- 
bling hall, an immense room crowded with men of many nation- 
alities, where were in progress games of poker, reno, roulette, 
dice, and rouge-et-noir, and where there was a miniature race- 
course on a green baize table with metal horses that flew around 
on the release of a spring. Lanier might have gone up there 
to look on, but he was probably too tired to climb the stairs. It 
is safe to assume that he dined in such a place, for in those days 
good food, well cooked, was served in every house where liquor 
was dispensed. And everywhere else, Lanier must have seen 
chilli joints, and bar-rooms, and newsstands, and tobacco stores, 
and places of common resort where men dropped in and out, 
after having lost their earnings at games of chance.’ Lanier must 
have smiled faintly and sauntered on. He was not a gambling 
man. 

That afternoon he boarded the Galveston, Houston and Hen- 
derson, a railway which had been in operation since 1857, and 
arrived in Houston, only to be informed that to get to San 
Antonio he must ride the train to Austin and from there travel 
by stage for the remainder of the journey. Not until 1875 did 
the city of San Antonio vote a subsidy of $300,000 to secure the 


*For a description of Galveston see Charles J. Finger’s “A Note on Texas”, Southwest Re- 
view, Vol. XII, pp. 174-181. 
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Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio railroad, which was not 
completed until 1877. On November 24, 1872, at 5:45 p. m., 
Lanier arrived in Austin over the Houston and Texas Central 
railway. 

Texas had been readmitted into the Union only two years 
before; Negro soldiers were to be seen on Congress Avenue; 
and Edmund J. Davis was Governor. A decade was to elapse 
before ground would be broken for the present capitol building. 
Austin was a wide-open town in those days, with gun fights in 
the streets and gamblers of the Ben Thompson type prominent 
among its citizens. Twelve years were yet to pass before Thomp- 
son would meet his death amid a fusillade of hot lead in a San 
Antonio theater, and before Will Porter, then a stripling of nine 
years in Greensboro, North Carolina, would arrive in Austin, 
later to gain world-wide fame as a short-story writer under the 
name of “O. Henry”. 

From Austin Lanier mailed his father an account of his trip 
from New Orleans to Galveston, and thence to the Texas cap- 
ital. He sketched many types of characters encountered and 
described scenes beheld in a manner which displayed at once 
his knowledge of human nature and his ability as a reporter. 

Lanier remained in Austin only about an hour and a half, 
for at seven o’clock the same evening he boarded the San An- 
tonio stage which left from the Iron Front Saloon, at the north- 
east corner of East Sixth Street and Congress Avenue. On the 
stage line, which was operated by T. D. Finucana, the fare was 
seven dollars and a half, and it took thirteen weary hours through 
the night to cover the distance of eighty-two miles! 

Thus Sidney Lanier arrived in San Antonio de Bexar, unher- 
alded and unknown—a quiet, unobtrusive, unassuming stranger. 
As yet Lanier was merely a name, with no association of poetical 
genius or musical eminence. His slender form was gaunt and 
worn and wasted almost to a skeleton by fever, his face tanned 
and hardened by long exposure to the sun and wind. His very 
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steady, penetrating eyes—the eyes of an artist, capable not only 
of seeing vivid images, but of brooding over them to some pur- 
pose—were unnaturally bright from the fever of his lung dis- 
ease. So it was that this man, who even then had the extra- 
ordinary power of vision which he was later to apply to the things 
of this earth and to all mortal humanity with an almost illimit- 
able force, came to San Antonio in search of a climate in which 
he might regain his lost health. 

On Monday, November 25, 1872, Sidney Lanier registered at 
the Menger Hotel. With its patios, swinging palms, overhang- 
ing moss, balconies, Southern atmosphere, and convenient loca- 
tion, it was the ideal place for Lanier. On the editorial page of 
the San Antonio Daily Herald for Tuesday morning, November 
26, appears a list of “Arrivals at Menger Hotel”. The tenth 
name is that of “Sidney Lannier, Macon, Ga.” The misspelling 
of his name was due to a typographical error, for it is correctly 
entered on the hotel register. 

Mrs. Sidney Lanier, Jr., writing to me from Sidney Lanier 
Camp, Eliot, Maine, under date of March 31, 1928, says: “I 
do not think that Sidney Lanier lived anywhere in San Antonio 
outside of a hotel. He was then alone, and the letters he wrote 
to his wife, many of which I remember very well, were written 
from a hotel.” This place, host of many royal and famous guests 
in the past, is still in operation on the exact location, facing the 
Alamo Plaza, which it has occupied since it was constructed. 

Among the events in San Antonio most worthy of Lanier’s 
attention at this time were the organization of the first national 
bank in the city, the first lighting of the city with gas, the erec- 
tion of an ice factory, the passing by the City Council of the 
first ordinance against carrying concealed weapons, and the first 
raid made by police on gamblers. During his stay in San An- 
tonio the first fair of the Agricultural and Industrial Associa- 
tion was opened, the first steam engine arrived, and the first 
Jockey Club was organized. A year before Lanier’s visit, the 
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city had been reincorporated. At that time improvements on 
the plazas were begun, foot bridges were built across the river 
on Commerce and Saint Mary’s streets, sidewalks were laid, and 
agitation for a city water-works was commenced. The city had 
donated to the Federal government forty acres of land near 
the present site of Fort Sam Houston, which was permanently 
established in 1875, and the danger from Indian raids had been 
lessened after military posts were stationed along the frontier.‘ 
In short, the place Lanier had chosen was not half bad. 

In San Antonio Lanier did not show that remarkable power 
of making and keeping friends which he displayed later in 
Baltimore, and consequently his social intercourse was more or 
less restricted. But the few he came to know were loyal and 
sincere and sympathized in silence with him in his malady.° 
Among those to whom Lanier was most indebted for the happi- 
ness he found must be placed the name of W. C. A. Thielepape, 
mayor of the city from November, 1867, to March, 1872. 
Others whose hospitality Lanier enjoyed were the Hapsans, the 
Mahuckes, Ferdinand Herff, J. P. Newcomb, J. A. Duerler, a 
Mr. Scheidemantel, and John Twohig. 

The Mahucke home, which was close to the present site of 
the Lanier Hotel, once served as garrison headquarters, but had 
been converted into a family rooming house. It was here that 
Lanier often tarried for a rest during his jaunts about the city, 
and perhaps for a meal if he arrived at the proper time. Some- 
times he may have remained overnight, and for the entertain- 
ment of his host and the small group of roomers gathered in the 
parlor he may have played on his flute and recounted into the 
late hours his activities of the past and his ambitions for the 
future. 


Beneath the weeping willows on the sloping lawn between 


“For a detailed account of these conditions in San Antonio see A Texas Pioneer, by 
August Santleban, New York, 1910. 

"One friend, however, had less consideration. As Lanier relates in his book on Florida: 
“There were other sufferers in San Antonio, and a certain jolly fellow afflicted with the 
disease used to burst into my room with ‘Halloo, Sidney, how’re your tubes this morning?’ ” 
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the river and the large Southern mansion presided over by the 
genial John Twohig, another place he was always welcome, Lanier 
often gave private flute recitals to companies of ladies in hoop- 
skirts and pantalets and gentlemen in silk vests who could bal- 
ance a mint julep on one knee. This landmark has long since 
given way to the encroachments of a business world, the site 
now being occupied by the Public Service Building. 

Because of his poor physical condition, Lanier wrote very few 
letters, although, as he informed his wife,° he was “fairly reek- 
ing with all manner of quips and quiddities which I yearn to 
spread for the delectation of such a partial set of people as a 
home set always is”.’ The manner in which he was received and 
entertained by some of the citizens of San Antonio is described 
in a letter to his wife dated “San Antonio, Texas, January 30, 
1873”. He writes: 


Last night at eight o’clock came Mr. Scheidemantel, a genuine lover of 
music and a fine pianist, to take me to the Maennerchore, which meets 
every Wednesday night for practice. Quickly we came to a hall, one 
end of which was occupied by a minute stage with appurtenances, and a 
piano; and in the middle thereof a long table, at which each singer sat 
down as he came in. Presently, seventeen Germans were seated at the 
singing-table, long-necked bottles of Rhine wine were opened and tasted, 
great pipes and cigars were all afire; the leader, Herr Thielepape,—an old 
man with long, white beard and mustache, formerly mayor of the city,— 

rapped his tuning-fork vigorously, gave the cords by rapid arpeggios of his 
voice (a wonderful, wild, high tenor, such as thou wouldst dream that 
the old Welsh harpers had, wherewith to sing songs that would cut against 
the fierce sea-blasts), and off they swung into such a noble, noble old Ger- 
man, full voiced /ied, that imperious tears rushed into my eyes, and I could 
scarce restrain myself from running and kissing each one in turn and from 
howling dolefully the while, and so—lI all the time worshipping—with 
these great chords—we drove through the evening until twelve o’clock, 
absorbing enormous quantities of Rhine-wine and beer, whereof I imbibed 
my full share. After the second song I was called on to play, and lifted my 
poor old flute in air with tumultuous, beating heart; for I had no con- 
fidence in that or in myself. But ¢u Himmel! Thou shouldst have heard 


*Mrs. Sidney Lanier, the Mary Day of early Macon days, is still living. The eldest son 
also is living, but is at present very ill. The second son, Sidney Lanier, Jr., is dead, and the 
third son, Henry, has served until recently as editor of The Golden Book Magazine. He is 
author of several books and is quite active in the publishing business. 

"Letters of Sidney Lanier, 1866-1881, edited by Henry Lanier and Mrs. Sidney Lanier, 
published in 1899. 
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mine old love warble herself forth. To my utter astonishment I was mas- 
ter of the instrument. Is not this most strange? Thou knowest I have 
never learned it; and thou rememberest what a poor muddle I made at 
Marietta in plaving difficult passages; and I certainly have not practiced; 
and yet there 1 commanded and the blessed notes obeyed me, and when I 
had finished, amid a storm of applause, Herr Thielepape arose and ran 
to me and grasped my hand, and declared that he hat never heert de flude 
accompany itself pefore! I played once more during the evening, and 
ended with even more rapturous bravos than before, Mr. Scheidemantel 
grasping my hand this time, and thanking me earnestly. 

My heart, which was hurt greatly when I went into the music-room, 
came forth from the holy bath of concords greatly refreshed, strengthened 
and quieted, and so remaineth today. I also feel better than in a long 
time before. Moreover, I am still master of the flute, and she hath given 
me today such tones as I never heard from a flute before. 

For these things I humbly thank God. 


The Maennerchor of which Lanier writes was a German music 
club which still meets at 422 Pereida Street under the name of 
the Beethoven Maennerchor. It now boasts of forty-seven husky 
Teutonic voices and is under the directorship of Fritz Schilo. 


In another letter to his wife, dated “San Antonio, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1873”, Lanier writes:" 


Last night I went to the party of Colonel —. I found a very elegant 
looking company of ladies and gentlemen—among the most so, a General 
A— and his daughters—already assembled. 

First came some very good concerted pieces for the violin and piano, 
then a piano solo, then a song. They then called for the flute. I had not 
played three seconds before a profound silence reigned among the peo- 
ple, seeing which, and dreaming wildly, and feeling somewhat in an eerie 
and elfish, and half-uncanny mood, I flew off into all manner of trills, 
and laments, and cadenza-monstrosities for a long time, but finally floated 
down into “La Mélancolie” (which, on the violin, ran everybody crazy 
some weeks ago, here, at a concert),® which melted itself forth with such 
eloquent lamenting that it almost brought me to tears—and, to make a 
long story short, when I allowed the last note to die, a simultaneous cry 
of pleasure broke forth from men and women that almost amounted to a 
shout, and I stood and received the congratulations that thereupon came 
in, so wrought up by my own playing with (hidden) thoughts, that I 
8The concert mentioned here probably was one Lanier attended in the Concert Hall, now 

located at Crockett and North Plaza streets. The popularity of this amusement place is 
evidenced by the fact that Henry Ward Beecher lectured in it in 1883 and Buffalo Bill in 
1879; Zebulon Pike, who discovered Pike’s Peak, was entertained by the club in 1807, as 


also were Joseph Jefferson, who played Rip Van Winkle in San Antonio in 1888, and Edwin 
Booth, who played there in 1887. 
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could but smile mechanically, what time my heart worked falteringly, like 
a mouth that is about to cry. 

I would there were some chronicler to tell thee of this success—for I 
cannot but seem to blow mine own horn therein—but I know it will give 
thee pleasure, and therefore, failing others, I tell it thee. 


Even in his sickness, Lanier maintained his remarkable com- 
posure, cheerfulness, and unfailing good humor. Writing to his 
father from San Antonio, he speaks of his health and refers to 
some work he is doing in the library: 

I feel today as if I had been a dry leathery carcass of a man into whom 
some one had pumped strong currents of fresh blood, of abounding life, 
and of vigorous strength. I cannot remember when I have felt so crispy, 
so springy, and so gloriously unconscious of lungs. 

I have also managed to advance very largely my conceptions of the 
Jacquerie® through a history which I secured from the Library of the 
Alamo Literary Society,—a flourishing institution here which is now 
building a hall to cost some thirteen thousand dollars, and of which I 
have become a literary member.!° 

He then goes on to say that he has been reading Michelet’s His- 
tory of France, which “gives me the essence of an old book which 
I had despaired of ever seeing, but which is the only authority 
extant,—save Froissart and a few others equally unreliable, it 
is the chronicle of the ‘Continuator of Guillaume de Nangis’.” 

According to this same letter, Lanier also planned a series of 
articles with Olmsted’s book of travels as a model, for The 
Round Table, then an important weekly paper of New York to 
which Howells, Aldrich, Stedman, and Stoddard were regular 
contributors, and in which eleven of Lanier’s poems had pre- 
viously appeared. 

But the only result of these plans for literary work was the 
picturesque sketch of the city entitled “San Antonio de Bexar”, 
which appeared in the July and August (1873) numbers of the 


*“The Jacquerie” was projected as a long poem in heroic couplets, with lyric interludes, 
on the savage insurrection of the French peasantry in the fourteenth century. Although it 
remained a fragment for thirteen years, Lanier’s interest in the subject never waned. Five 
chapters of the story and three lyrics were completed. 

“The Alamo Literary Society had prepared to build on Houston Street, opposite the old 
Maverick Hotel, on a site donated for that purpose by S. A. Maverick. The project failed, 
however, because of the panic of 1873, and the building, already under construction, was 
turned into a wholesale commission store and sold to J. H. Kampmann. 
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Southern Magazine," and also in William Corner’s book on San 
Antonio, published in 1890.” 

Even though the sketch of San Antonio, teeming with Lanier’s 
quaint pictures of life, was due to no more serious prompting 
than the need to earn money, it is at once a history of the city 
and an excellent dissertation on the scenery and the people. 

Describing the city, he wrote: 


Over all the round of aspects in which a thoughtful mind may view 
a city, it bristles with striking idiosyncrasies and Jizarre contrasts. Its 
history, population, climate, location, architecture, soil, water, customs, 
costumes, horses, cattle, all attract the stranger’s attention, either by force 
of intrinsic singularity or of odd juxtaposition. It was a puling infant 
for a century and a quarter, yet has grown to a pretty vigorous youth in 
a quarter of a century; its inhabitants are so varied that the “go slow” 
directions over its bridges are printed in three languages, and the religious 
services in its churches held in four. At the Commerce bridge over the 
San Antonio river, stands a post supporting a large sign board, upon which 
appear three legends: 


Walk your horses over this bridge or you will be fined. 
Schnelles Reiten iiber diese Briicke ist verboten. 
. Anda despacio con su caballo, 6 teme la ley. 


To the meditative stroller across the bridge—and on a soft day when the 
Gulf breeze and the sunshine are king and queen, any stranger may be 
safely defied to cross this bridge without becoming meditative—there 
is a fine satire in the varying tone of these inscriptions—for they are by 
no means faithful translations of each other; a satire all the keener in 
that it must have been wholly unconscious. For mark: “Walk your horse, 
etc., or you will be fined.” This is the American’s warning; the alterna- 
tive is a money consideration, and the appeal is solely to the pocket. But 
now the German is simply informed that Schnelles Reiten over this bridge 
ist verboten—is forbidden; as who would say: “So, thou quiet, law-abiding 
Teuton, enough for thee to know that it is forbidden simply.” And lastly, 


"Published by the Turnbull Brothers in Baltimore from 1871 to 1875 and edited by 
William Hand Browne, who later became Professor of English in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, this magazine had among its contributors such persons as Thomas R. Price, James Albert 
Harrison (later a biographer of Poe), Margaret J. Preston, and Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
Lawrence Turnbull, one of the publishers, had visited Lanier in Macon early in 1871, and 
had become interested in him and his work. To the magazine Lanier also contributed “Pros- 
pects and Retrospects” (March and April, 1871), “A Song” and “A Seashore Grave” (July, 
1871), “Nature-Metaphors” (February, 1871), and “Peace” (October, 1874). 

“Copies of this book, which has never been reprinted, are quite rare and command a high 
premium in the second-hand-book market on account of Lanier’s sketch. In quoting from 
“San Antonio de Bexar” I have followed the version of Lanier’s essay which appears in 
Corner’s book. 
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the Mexican direction takes wholly a different turn to either: “Slow there 

with your horse, Mexicano, 6 teme la ley,”—or fear the law! 

San Antonio has no Sunday laws, and that day finds its bar-rooms open 
and as fully attended as its churches; its buildings, ranging from the Mex- 
ican jacals to the San Fernando Cathedral, represent all the progressive 
stages of man’s architectural progress in edifices of mud, of wood, of stone, 
of iron and of sundry combinations of those materials;—its horses and 
mules are from Lilliput and its oxen from Brobdingnag. 

Delving into the archives of the city, Lanier, in this historical 
note, traced the name of “Texas” to a correspondence between 
D’Alarconne, envoy of the Spanish government, and De La 
Harpe, the French representative, concerning the right of the 
French to occupy certain territory. In this exchange of documents 
De La Harpe claimed the “Province of Lastekas” as part of 
Louisiana, and Lanier infers that it was the Frenchman’s form 
of rendering Las Texas. 

San Fernando Cathedral impressed Lanier as “a fine architec- 
tural example which presents a broad, varied and imposing facade 


upon the western side of Main Plaza”. He continues: 


The curious dome, surrounded by a high wall over which its topmost 
slit-windows just peer—an evident relic of ancient Moorish architecture 
which one finds in the rear of most of the old Spanish religious edifices 
in Texas—has been preserved, and still adjoins the queer priests’ dormi- 
tories, which constitute the rear end of the cathedral building. .. . 

Religious services are regularly conducted at Mission San José de Aguayo 
and one can do worse things than to steal out here from town on some 
wonderfully calm Sunday morning and hear a mass, and dream back the 
century and a half of strange, lonesome, devout, hymn-haunted and Indian 
hunted years that have trailed past these walls. 


Another place which attracted Lanier and which often served 
as the destination of his walks was the park: “With spreading 
water oaks, rustic and pleasure buildings, promenades along 
smooth shaded avenues between concentric artificial lakes, a race- 
course, an aviary, a fine Mexican lion, a bear pit in which are an 
emerald-eyed blind cinnamon bear, a very black bear, a wolf and 
a coyote, and other attractions, this is a very green spot indeed in 
the prairies.” In Lanier’s time the city zoo was at that park, and 
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the animals sported in the old swan pond, long since displaced 
by the San Pedro swimming pool. 

Lanier poetically described the San Antonio river with “its 
water of a lovely milky-green”. 


The stranger [he wrote] strolling on a mild sunny day through the 
streets, finds himself suddenly on a bridge, and is half startled with the 
winding vista of sweet lawns running down to the water, of weeping wil- 
lows kissing its surfaces, of summer homes on its banks, and of the swift 
yet smooth-shining stream meandering this way and that, actually combing 
the long sea-green locks of a trailing water-grass which sends its wav- 
ing tresses down the center of the current for hundreds of feet, and mur- 
muring the while with a palpable Spanish lisping which floats up among 
the rude noises of traffic along the streets, as if it were some dove-voiced 
Spanish nun out of the convent yonder praying heaven’s mitigation of the 
wild battle of trade. 


Such a beautiful and thorough description of San Antonio at 
that time indicates a first-hand knowledge gained either by walk- 
ing or by riding a great deal about the city. Lanier must have 
indulged in both forms of exercise for the sheer pleasure of 


becoming acquainted with this unique and historic Texas city and 
for the benefit his poor lungs would derive. 
In an undated letter from San Antonio he writes his sister, 


Gertrude: 


Today has been as lovely as any day can hope to be this side of the 
Millennium; and I have been out strolling morning and afternoon, far and 
wide, ever tempted onward by the delicious buoyant balm in the air and 
pleasantly surprised in finding what a distance I could accomplish without 
over fatigue. 


The peculiar and typical characters he enjoyed encountering 
on these walking tours through the narrow streets and the white 
dust of the plazas are vividly portrayed in “San Antonio de 
Bexar” as follows: 


And as we leave the bridge in the gathering twilight and loiter down 
the street, we pass all manner of odd personages and characters. Here 
hobbles an old Mexican who looks like old Father Time in reduced cir- 
cumstances, his feet, his body, his head all swathed in rags, his face a blur 
of wrinkles, his beard gray-grizzled—a picture of eld such as one will 
rarely find. There goes a little German boy who was captured a year 
ago by Indians within three miles of San Antonio and has been retaken 
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and sent home a few days ago. Do you see that poor Mexican without 
any hands? A few months ago a wagon train was captured at Howard’s 
Well; the teamsters, of whom he was one, were tied to the wagons and 
these set on fire, and this poor fellow was released by the flames burning 
off his hands, the rest all perishing save two. Here is a great Indian 
fighter who will show what he calls his “vouchers”, being scalps of the 
red braves he has slain; there a gentleman who blew up his store to keep 
the Indians from benefiting by his goods; there a sporty, handsome 
buccaneer-looking captain who led the Texans against Cortinas in 759; 
there a small intelligent-looking gentleman who at twenty was First Sec- 
retary of War of the young Texan Republic and is said to know the his- 
tory of everything that has been done in Texas from that time to this, 
minutely; and so on through a perfect gauntlet of people who have odd 
histories, odd natures, or odd appearances, we reach our hotel. 

Note the last phrase, “we reach our hotel”. Here are Lanier’s 
own words to the effect that he maintained his residence in a 
hotel. The “poor Mexican without any hands” was one of eight 
teamsters, headed by Anastacio Gonzales, who were captured 
by a band of Kickapoo Indians and tortured in the manner 
recounted by Lanier. 

By April, 1873, Lanier came to realize he could not return 
to the humdrum routine of a struggling attorney’s practice. He 
felt himself destined for something better. He sensed more and 
more that his life was to be brief, and that he must accomplish 
work which would be lasting, something in art which would live 
after him. 

Perhaps he thought of Longfellow, Lowell, and Bryant, who 
had been lawyers, spending most of their time reading and writ- 
ing verses, and finally quitting the bar for those things in which 


they were more interested. Was that the best way for a poet? 


Surely not. He himself could hope for no success as a lawyer 
when he had no heart for the work. And even though the income 
from his pen would be meager and uncertain, what money could 
equal the satisfaction which would be his if he followed the 
desires of his heart? A sense of obligation, based on the con- 
viction that he had poetic talent, and that his time was limited, 
rested upon Lanier until it was impossible to resist it any longer. 
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He realized there was pent-up music within him which must 
find an outlet; and the arts were his only means of releasing it. 

I like to imagine Lanier, his hair tousled by the cool breezes, 
meandering across a plaza in a midnight moonlight, and whistling 
softly one of his flute selections. He walks and walks aimlessly, 
inhales deeply the soothing air, and finally coming to the bank 
of the river, contemplates there his problems. In such a mood 
he must have beheld a thousand phantasies, calling shapes and 
beckoning shadows, but his virtuous mind was not startled. He 
knew what he wanted to do. 

An undated letter from San Antonio to his wife reads: 

Were it not for some circumstances which make such a proposition seem 
absurd in the highest degree, I would think that I am shortly to die, and 
that my spirit hath been singing its swan song before dissolution. All day 
my soul hath been cutting swiftly into the great space of the subtle, un- 
speakable deep, driven by wind after wind of heavenly melody. The very 
inner spirit of and essence of all wind songs, bird songs, passion songs, 
folk songs, country songs, sex songs, soul songs, and body songs hath blown 
me in quick gusts like the breath of passion, and sailed me into a sea of 
vast dreams, whereof each wave is at once a vision and a melody. 

The soft, healing air of Texas could bring no relief to one 
whose being was hungering and thirsting to express itself in 
music and poetry. In spite of the poverty, the pain, the weari- 
ness, the sickness—the uninspiring atmosphere of a farcical col- 
lege, the hardships of service in a ragged, beaten army, the 
uncongenial routine of an exacting business life, and the discour- 
agement of being wholly unacquainted with literary people and 
literary ways—in spite of all these depressing circumstances 
through which Lanier had struggled, the twin impulses of music 
and of poetry had remained active in his heart so that he could 
not banish them. Lanier realized that he had the right to erroll 
himself among the devotees and practitioners of these two arts, 
after having worshiped them so long and so humbly, and through 
so much bitterness. So in April, 1873, he left the city of “odd 
juxtaposition” and went to New York and then to Baltimore, 
where he finally settled, seeking, with the ever-growing con- 
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viction that he had but a short time to accomplish his life work, 
the companionship of those who would appreciate his offerings 
and understand his longings. 


II 

Following the trail of Lanier in Texas proved to be a tantaliz- 
ing quest. Repeatedly I encountered clues which failed to fulfill 
their original promise. Out of hundreds of inquiries and letters 
written with the object of locating persons who knew Lanier 
when he lived in Texas, only one yielded results. I found one 
man who actually knew and remembered Sidney Lanier. He is 
B. Karber, who now lives at Comfort, Texas, but who was a 
resident of San Antonio when the poet lived there. I was privi- 
leged to have two letters from Mr. Karber in his own hand- 
writing, both of which are quite brief, probably because of the 
writer’s advanced age, but which I prize very highly for their 
contents. 

“In reply to your request,” reads Mr. Karber’s first letter, 
“will state that in the early ’seventies I became acquainted with 
a Northern gentleman named Lanier. He was a poet and a good 
musician, not as a vocation, but merely a cultural acquisition.” 

That Lanier should be recalled as a “Northern” gentleman 
may seem remarkable, but it is probable that in those days in 
Texas any well educated stranger from a distant state would 
be likely to be so regarded. It is new evidence of Lanier’s 
reticence in personal matters that the fact that he served in the 
Civil War on the side of the South is not known to Mr. Karber. 
This first letter whetted my curiosity, so I wrote him again 
requesting that he try to recall incidents connected with the 
poet, and tell me something of his personal appearance. This 
inquiry brought the following letter from Comfort: “In reply 
to your letter of recent date wish to state that Lanier was a 
refined gentleman, of a French type, with black hair, black 
moustache and goatee. He played the flute to perfection and 
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showed slight signs of consumption. He was jovial and enter- 
taining and no prohibitionist.” 

These two short epistles from Mr. Karber were all I could 
obtain of personal recollections of the poet’s contemporaries in 
San Antonio. I interviewed and wrote to many who lived there 
at that time, but only Mr. Karber remembered Lanier. Mr. 
Henry Baetz, for example, who remembers when the Northern 
troops came to take possession of San Antonio just after the close 
of the Civil War, writes me as follows: “I regret to say I did not 
know Sidney Lanier and have no information at all about his 
life in San Antonio. I have since inquired of a number of peo- 
ple but have been unable to find anyone who can help me.” 

One clue, though fruitless in its results, was not without its 
humorous recompense. An old lady to whom I had been directed 
was of the opinion that the poet-musician had been a fugitive 
from Georgia justice. 

A search of the records of all the banks in operation in San 
Antonio in 1872 and 1873 failed to disclose any account in 
Lanier’s name, and while I established the fact that he was a 
Presbyterian in religion, a fact I believe not stated anywhere 
else, I failed to discover what church, if any, he attended in 
San Antonio, except the hint that he may have attended mass 
at the San José Mission on one occasion. 

It is not remarkable, of course, that Lanier should have had 
no bank account, for he was not burdened with any excess of 
money; and besides, the practice of keeping personal accounts 
was not very widespread in Texas in that day, and was chiefly 
confined to the rich and well-to-do. 

For a while I believed I had discovered an unpublished letter 
by Lanier written while he was in San Antonio, but this clue, too, 
proved illusory. It occasioned, however, a delightful correspond- 
ence with a very charming old lady who had known Lanier 
from his boyhood, and who still lives in Macon, where the 
memory of the poet is the community’s most cherished tradi- 
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tion. She is Mrs. William Allis Hopson, and is now ninety 
years old. Her husband, who died in 1873, the year Lanier 
left Texas, had been the poet’s tent-mate during the Civil War, 
and the two men had corresponded until the end. I felt sure 
Mrs. Hopson could tell something of Lanier’s life in Texas, and, 
as her letters will show, for a time it seemed as if she would 
supply me with one of his letters, hitherto unpublished. 


Your pleasant note of the 20th has just reached me [she wrote], and I 
hasten to tell you that 1 wish it was in my power to give you all the 
information you desire about our Southern poet, Sidney Lanier. I knew 
him well from his boyhood, and admired the man quite as much as I did 
the poet. My husband was his ardent friend and his tent-mate in the war 
between the States, and a correspondence was maintained by them until 
Mr. Hopson’s death in 1873. After that Mr. Lanier drifted away from 
Macon, and I rarely heard from him. I knew that he went to San Antonio, 
and resided there for a short time, hoping the climate would prove a help- 
ful one in his tubercular trouble, but I never knew anything of the par- 
ticulars of his sojourn there. Somewhere I have a letter written by him 
while in the Texas city, which refers to his experiences there, and if 1 can 
get hold of it I will send it immediately to you, as its references may 
enable you to trace some of the facts you desire to establish. , 

He was a Presbyterian in faith, which is perhaps a clue to the church he 
attended, and I am sure that his chief diversion was music! He was doubt- 
less connected with some of the musical organizations of the day, for 
wherever he tarried long enough his beloved flute had to do its part in 
ministering to his financial support. 

I rejoice in the admiration and appreciation that are his today, but it is 
sad to recall that, like most geniuses, he had to face a life of terrible 
privations, to struggle hard for a mere existence. But he never complained, 
never lost his courage nor his faith. 

The letter I referred to I lent to a member of a reading club in Texas 
for use at a Lanier meeting, and it has not been returned, but I shall try 
at once to regain possession of it, and if I succeed, send it directly to you. 


Every lover of Lanier will realize that my imagination worked 
overtime in picturing my success in bringing to light a new and 
unpublished letter written by Sidney Lanier while he lived in 
San Antonio. Mrs. Hopson, however, encountered delays in 
regaining possession of the letter, and several months passed 
before it was returned. Finally, Mrs. Hopson wrote as follows: 


That I have not sooner replied is due to the fact that only three days ago 
did I receive the letter written by Sidney Lanier from San Antonio, which 
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led to our correspondence. The lady who had it said she had been hin- 

dered by various circumstances from attending to the matter, and was 

very apologetic. I had thought the letter was one which had never been 
given to the public, but on seeing it again I find that it had been pub- 
lished with many others by his wife several years ago. 

I need not say that my heart sank when I read these words. 
It was my greatest disappointment during the whole quest. The 
letter was a copy of the one about the evening at the German 
singing club. 

Two other “footprints” of Lanier in Texas should be noted. 
In September, 1924, a manuscript in the handwriting of and 
signed by Sidney Lanier was found in a Corpus Christi junkyard, 
where evidently it had been hauled with a large assortment of 
waste paper, old ledgers, account books, and the like. There can 
be no doubt as to its authenticity. The manuscript, a genealogical 
account of the Lanier family, was described by Dr. L. W. Payne, 
Jr., in the Dallas News of September 14, 1924. It is dated four 
years after Lanier left Texas and is addressed to Mr. J. F. D. 
Lanier, the cousin who aided in the publication of Tiger Lilies.” 
The mystery of how it came to Texas has never been solved and 
probably never will be. A guess would be that perhaps Lanier 
requested J. F. D. Lanier to send it to a Texas friend after he 
had made what use of it he wanted or after he had copied it.” 

It is purely a guess, however, with no collateral evidence to 
support it. There are at present many families of the name of 
Lanier residing in Texas and it might have been that the manu- 
script found its way back to one of these branches. The tragic 
thing about the whole matter is that the manuscript is now scat- 


*J. F. D. Lanier played a prominent part in the development of the railway system in 
the West, and at the time of the Civil War had become one of the leading bankers of New 
York City. He was a financial adviser to President Lincoln, and represented the government 
abroad in several importart transactions. He was of genuine help to the poet at critical times 
in the latter’s life. In New York in 1871 there was printed a book entitled “Sketch of 
the Life of J. F. D. Lanier”, with original photographs for illustrations and a note to the 
effect that it was “Printed for the Use of His Family Only”. This book will sometimes be 
found listed in second-hand book catalogues under the head “Washington (Genealogical)” 
because it contains matter bearing on the relation between the Lanier and Custis families in 
Virginia. 

*T have a note, the origin of which has escaped me, that Lanier received twenty-five dollars 
from his banker-cousin for this work. 
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tered to the four winds. The man who discovered it in Corpus 
Christi sold a page of it to an autograph collector and then care- 
lessly left the other three pages in his garage along with less 
important papers and allowed them to become lost. This bit of 
vandalism provoked me exceedingly. 

To Miss Jane Patton Hall of West Texas belongs the dis- 
tinction of furnishing the information, scant as it is, which forges 
the last link between Lanier and Texas. According to Miss Hall, 
her parents married in Kansas in 1873 and moved immediately 
to Texas. The young bride kept a diary on her honeymoon to 
Dallas and in it she recounts having heard a man by the name 
of Sidney Lanier lecture on poetry and read some verses to a 
group of people who gathered in the lobby of the hotel at which 
she and her husband were staying. Lanier at that time was 
passing through Dallas on his journey from San Antonio to the 
Fast. 


Miss Hall said the incident was vividly narrated in the diary 
and that the book was preserved among the family papers, but 
several recent searches have failed to turn it up. Some day it 
will be found and then what is probably Lanier’s last contact 
with Texas will be revealed in detail. 
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THE MUSIC BOX 


By Henry 


ALWAYS remember the things my father said. Lots of 
times he’d say something and maybe you’d think he was 
serious till you saw his eyes laughing. That was the way 

he laughed mostly, with his eyes. 

He was tall and straight and had yellow hair like mine, with 
a cowlick in the same place. The niggers said he carried his 
shoulders so square because he was in the war. I tried to hold 
mine that way, and walk the way he did. 

Father was a Captain in General Jeb Stuart’s cavalry. And Lon 
Meacham, that delivers our groceries, always saluted him. And 
a lot of other people did too. But Lon was in father’s company 
fighting with him. And Lon said that the way the Captain walked 
wasn’t any walk at all. It was that old cavalry swagger. 

And sometimes when I’d be coming up the walk holding my 
shoulders that way and stepping out long, I’d see father watch- 
ing me over the top of his paper. 

“Well, well, well,” he’d say in his big rich voice. “I wonder 
who that gentleman can be?” And he’d turn to mother and 
look at her sideways, serious. “Madam, I believe it’s General 
George Washington.” 

I’d a lot rather he’d said it was General Stuart or himself, 
but he never did. It made me feel pretty proud anyway. But 
I don’t think mother liked him to make believe I was a soldier. 

I remember the things father said. And the times he whipped 
me. But that wasn’t often, and he had to do it. I didn’t cry 
because I knew he’d want me to take it like a man. But I did 
go over to the vacant lot and down by the chinaberry bushes 
where nobody could see. And then I cried, and hated myself, 
but I couldn’t help it. 

Old Jurdon told me he bet father killed a whole drove of men 
in the war. But not to say he said so. I asked father and he 
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frowned and said: “No, no,” short, and went on talking to 
mother. 


“Didn’t you even kill one man?” I said. 

And then he frowned again, and mother looked at him and 
bit her lips, and looked away. And father said: “I hope not, son. 
I hope not.” 

Father didn’t like to talk about the war, and I think the rea- 
son was that he didn’t want to hurt mother’s feelings telling how 
General Lee, and Stonewall Jackson, and Jeb Stuart whipped the 
Yankees in most every battle, because mother’s people were from 
the North, even if they didn’t do any fighting. 

Old Jurdon was fat and yellow with one front tooth out. He 
was my grandmother’s yardman, and drove the big bay team to 
the victoria. We just had a surrey, and father’s old black mare 
pulled it. We didn’t have any team. But the black mare was 
faster than either Pedro or Lauderdale. They were my grand- 
mother’s horses. Old Jurdon would sit up and pull on the reins 
with all his might when he was driving, and scold at them. 
“You, Lauderdale! Pedro! I boun’ I whup you good.” 

But the horses weren’t doing anything but pulling his arms 
nearly off. Father said Jurdon had ruined them, making their 
mouths so hard. But Jurdon thought if a horse didn’t bow his 
neck and pull hard on the reins he didn’t have “sperit”. 

Father drove with the reins loose, and when he’d say “Ho-o-o, 
filly,” the black mare’d slow down. But when he clicked his 
tongue she’d lay her ears back and step out and you had to 
hold on to our surrey then. 

Mother didn’t like for father to go fast. But I’ve seen her 
eyes dance when we’d slip by Judge Dupre and his old sorrel 
pacer out on Grand Avenue. But mother wouldn’t let father 
pass grandmother in the victoria, even if they were just creep- 
ing along. He’d have to drive down a side street and around and 
get ahead that way. 

My grandmother was Mrs. Anderson. Her husband came 
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South as a Federal judge after the war, and they brought my 
mother with them. The judge was dead before I was born. My 
grandmother lived all by herself in the big white house next 
door to our cottage. She was tall and thin and wore a lace cap 
on her head, and a high lace collar with strips of whalebone hold- 
ing it up tight. Her mouth was always in a thin line with her 
lips pressed together hard like she was praying for strength to 
control herself, and not say what was in her mind. But she 
always did say it just the same. 

She had a big high forehead and wide-apart eyes that didn’t 
blink, just stared you down. I didn’t dare say so, but I thought 
she looked like an old owl, and her hands were sort of pointed 
and clutching like an owl’s feet. Jurdon was afraid of her and 
proud of being afraid of her. He’d brag about how she got 
after him. 

And I was afraid, but not like Jurdon. And I think mother 
and all the cousins and everybody in town was, too. But my 
father wasn’t afraid of her. 

I didn’t play in our side yard next to her house, because she’d 
see me and tell mother I was rocking a cat, or making vulgar 
noises with my mouth, or shooting at a mockingbird with my nig- 
gershooter. But even mother didn’t believe that about the mock- 
ingbird, because nobody ever does shoot at mockingbirds or Mex- 
ican canaries. 

But she kept mother disturbed and worried about me. Mother’s 
awful pretty, and I’d lots rather she rapped my knuckles with 
her hair brush than have her sigh and look so sad about me, and 
say: “Oh, Robert, Robert, how could you?” 

And when she’d do that, father would sort of snort and throw 
up his head. “My goodness, Flora,” he’d say. “My goodness.” 
And then he’d put his hands in his pockets and walk up and 
down shaking his head, and doing a little soft whistle that didn’t 
have any tune to it. 

But the main reason I stayed out of that side yard was because 
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I was afraid grandmother would send for me to wind up her 
music box. It was a little red box with a folding top and had to 
be wound up with a crank after the piece was played. I hated it, 
and she’d keep me at it for an hour or two at a time, two or 
three afternoons a week. I had to be all dressed up, with shoes 
and stockings, and a white blouse with starched ruffles. She called 
Jurdon “Jordon”, and pecans “pecan nuts”, and said “tomatoes” 
like you say “tamales”. 

She had bananas, and apples, and pecans in a red bowl shaped 
like a ship. Once I wanted a banana pretty bad and I kept look- 
ing at one. And she was watching me because she said: “Are 
you looking at that banana?” And I said: “Yes, Ma’m.” 

“But you wouldn’t want to eat my banana?” 

And I said: “Yes, Ma’m, if you please.” 

A long time afterwards when she told me I could go home, 
she said: “Bananas are not good for little boys. And it would 
have spoiled your hands and made a mess.” And then she asked 
me if I hadn’t forgotten all about wanting to eat it anyway. 

I said, “No, Ma’m,” because I’d been thinking about it all 
the time. She stood at the door and stared at me. And I could 
feel her eyes right between my shoulder blades as I ran home. 

But I hated that music box because of the tunes it played. It 
had four steel discs with a lot of holes in them, and each one 
played a piece. 

It would start tinkling out “John Brown’s Body”. And she’d 
tell me to sit perfectly still and not squirm. Or she’d say that 
music has charms to soothe a savage breast. And when the tune 
got to going she’d say: “Hang Jeff Davis to a sour-apple tree, 
as we go marching on... ” 

And she’d lift her chin up high and sniff. And then there’d 
be “Yankee Doodle”, and that one about Sherman marching 
through Georgia. I hated them because they were all Yankee 
tunes. She’d sit there and listen and watch me. 

I got to putting my fingers in my ears when she wasn’t look- 
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ing. But she saw me, and leveled her finger at me. “What are 
you doing that for? Answer me.” 

“T hate those old tunes,” I said. 

“Hate!” she said. “Hate. What a word. You are rude, Sir. 
Impertinent.” 

“T hate them because they’re against the South and my father.” 
I hardly knew my own voice. And I was remembering what old 
General Wheat, “Old Tige”, said in his speech every year at the 
Confederate Reunion. “I’m speaking not of a cause that was lost, 
gentlemen, but of an army that was never defeated. Never de- 
feated, gentlemen. Never! Never!” 

“Your father,” my grandmother said, tossing her head like it 
was beneath her to speak of it, “should have fought on the side of 
right. He was a rebel. And all rebels are crushed by the might 
of righteousness.” 

“You leave my father alone!” I was crying bitterly, choking. 
She had her handkerchief to her mouth. I thought for a second 
she was crying too. Then I saw she was laughing. I got to the 
door. “You look like an old owl,” I yelled. “An old owl.” Then 
I ran faster than I ever had before. 

And that was one whipping I got. 

In the summer, after her trip to Galveston, my grandmother 
died. I saw Jurdon come out of the kitchen one morning and he 
waved his hands. Corinna, our cook, saw him too. And she said 
grandmother was dead. That’s what Jurdon had meant when he 
waved his hands. 

They read the will in her parlor. All the relatives from out 
of town and the country came in. Cousin Letty and her husband. 
And the Blaines and the Dunbars. Cousin Grayson Dunbar that 
was a lawyer sat up at the head of the table. Everybody was 
dressed up, and frozen-faced, and hushed. 

Cousin Grayson Dunbar whispered to cousin Ed Blaine and 
then he looked all around the room over the tops of his spectacles 
and cleared his throat. Everybody looked at him and leaned 
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forward in their chairs. He had some papers with a blue back 
and he began to read. “In the name of God, Amen...” 

Cousin Letty’s husband said “Amen” after him. 

And as the reading went on you could have heard a pin drop, 
till he read about some land being left to Cousin Letty, and with 
that she gave a smothered sound, and then she got to crying and 
her husband got to crying, and both of them had to step out of 
the room for a while. Some of the others cried when they were 
mentioned, but a lot of them kept looking more and more solemn, 
and there began to be some whispering among the solemn ones. 
And then right at the last I heard my name, and my throat got 
dry, and everybody stared at me. 

“To Robert Pegram, Junior, I leave my red mahogany music 
box.” 

Well, I began to cry and I couldn’t stop. And mother put her 
arms around me and said, “There, darling. There. You loved 
your grandmother, didn’t you, Robert? There, darling. Now, 
now.” But for once mother didn’t understand, and I couldn’t 
tell her. 

At sunset when I went out to cut my kindling I slipped that 
music box along with me. I cut it all to pieces with the ax and 
mashed up the discs and the insides of it. 

And when I looked up my father was standing there. He had 
his hands behind him and I knew he had the riding quirt. But 
I felt different inside of me than I ever had before, and I knew I 
wasn’t going to cry, no matter how hard he whipped me. And I 
wasn’t going to run off to myself in the vacant lot, either. 

I looked up at my father and I wasn’t trembling. There was 
a funny look on his face. And then he moved his hands and 
there wasn’t any quirt. He put his arm around my shoulders. 
“Tt’s supper time, Sonny Boy.” 

That’s all he said. 
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LOVE SONG 


By Grorce MILBuRN 


IRGIL CLAY had never been loved by anybody. There 

\ wasn’t any reason for it. It was even strange that no 

woman had ever loved him. He was as pathetic as a 
spaniel, and women are more often attracted by pathetic men 
than they are by strong men. 

He remembered his mother as a harsh, gravid woman, strident- 
tongued and over-worked. She had too many babies to bury 
to pay much attention to any of her children who had been 
weaned. She had no affection for any of them, and, since Virgil 
was the oldest one living, she had called him a mangy brat and 
had cracked him hard every time he came within arm’s reach. 

Virgil’s father had been a drunken carpenter who had satisfied 
a youthful ambition to have the most imposing house in town 
by building a two-story house with a turret and bay windows 
and a great deal of jigsaw gingerbread on the porches. Snicker- 
ing townspeople had named the place “Clay’s Pride”. Fortun- 
ately the elder Clay had never had the money to furnish the 
place, and inside it was barren and lofty, with scabrous wall- 
paper and carpetless floors, the baseboards splashed with scrub 
water. Thin squalls and the loud rasp of the scolding mother’s 
voice echoed through the half-empty rooms, and the air was 
heavy with the sour odor of many babies. 

The rickets left Virgil a bandy-legged, dish-faced youngster 
with great, protruding ears and a thin mat of colorless hair. He 
was cowed and dull, but from some unknown source he had 
drawn a spark of ambition. Even as a small boy he plied any 
number of odd jobs. He washed dishes at the Broadway Café, 
and his round, skinned-rabbit face gleamed above the tubs, as 
red as the chilli skum on the dishwater. He shined shoes at the 
Luxor Barber Shop, and he learned to make a kind of tune, 
popping the rags and brushes. He peddled the Chicago Blade 
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and Ledger on the street every week, and he had a smutty, flip- 
pant reply for farmers who put him off with a good-natured, 
“No, sonnie, I ain’t got no use for a paper. I cain’t read.” He 
repeated his smart rejoinder each time without variation, just 
as he had learned it, until his old man heard him one day, and 
belted him a good one, and sent him blubbering home. 

Virgil did everything he could to make money. He was not 
bright in his books, and he left school when he was promoted to 
the eighth grade. His father appropriated his earnings, and 
Virgil was too faithful, or to slow-witted, to save out any money 
before he came home. The old man had grown sodden with 
whiskey, and he did not work at carpentry often. D. C. Giles, 
the undertaker, sometimes gave him work digging graves. Virgil 
helped his father with that work. 

One night the old man came home at supper time, reeling 
drunk. His wife locked him out of the house. He went back to 
the grocery store and bought a dime’s worth of cheese and 
crackers. The next morning they found him dead in the street, 
the empty paper bag clutched in his hand. 

After his father died Virgil dug the graves alone. His mother 
died the next winter, and D. C. Giles offered to let the boy work 
out the funeral expenses as a helper around his furniture and 
undertaking shop. The four smaller children were sent to an 
orphan’s home, but Virgil stayed on in town, living alone in 
Clay’s Pride, the big, hollow house, skimping to pay up the back 
taxes. 

Virgil was conscientious and dependable. He was showing an 
unusual aptitude for work, and Old Man Giles told him that if 
he would stick around he would teach him the embalming trade. 

The wage the undertaker paid him was small, so Virgil got a 
job as janitor at the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank. When there 
were no burial preparations going on at the furniture store, he 
stayed around the bank to carry the mail to the post office, and 
to run other errands, and along in the afternoon he swept the 
floors and mopped the tile. 
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One of the wags at the Sanitary Barber Shop made a joke 
about it: “Say, have you heard about Virge Clay getting a job 
as teller in the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank?” 

“Naw, sure enough, has he? How did he get to know any- 
thing about banking?” 

“He don’t have to know nothing about banking. He tells the 
customers to stand over a little so as he can sweep there.” Every- 
one thought that was a good joke. 

Virgil, nevertheless, was doing all he could to win the esteem 
of the community. He retrieved the house, Clay’s Pride, from a 
sheriff’s tax sale ,and he went to work painting the place over 
himself. He kept himself neat and respectable-looking, and he 
had a savings account at the bank. He was handling nearly all 
the embalming work for Old Man Giles, the undertaker. He 
still had a beaten, hang-dog manner on the street, but when he 
assisted at funerals he assumed something very much like an 
officious air. Giles had already broached the subject of his buying 
into the business. 

Virgil Clay was twenty-three years old when Minnie Flynn 
came to town. She came from her parents’ farm in western 
Kansas, ostensibly to visit her brother and his wife, but really to 
help with the housework while Mrs. Flynn had her first baby. 
Charlie Flynn, the garage man, at that time couldn’t afford to 
hire a woman for the confinement, so he sent for his younger 
sister. She was eighteen, and eager to get away from the drudgery 
and monotony of the farm. 

One afternoon Virgil Clay was coming out of the Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank, after finishing his sweeping job. He was 
always careful to keep a pair of overalls in the closet with his 
brooms and floorsweep; he wore them while he was sweeping, 
and then took them off as soon as he got through. He looked very 
neat when he came out of the bank that afternoon. 

Charlie Flynn came walking up from the depot with his sister 
Minnie, who had come in on the 4:45 train. They were passing 
the bank just as Virgil Clay came out. 
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Charlie spoke to him, and Virgil said, “Howdy, Charlie,” and 
then, with the frank curiosity of the small town, but with a 
boldness so unusual in him as to be astounding, even to himself, 
he said, “Having visitors at your house, Charlie?” 

Minnie Doak, at eighteen, was a dumpy, thick-ankled farm 
girl, with gopher cheeks, but fresh, and even in her ill-fitting 
store dress, not at all unattractive. 

“Sure thing, Virge,” Charlie said. “Minnie, let me make you 
acquainted with Virgil Clay. She’s my sister,” he added to 
Virgil. 

Virgil’s rufous moon face went a deeper red, but he put out 
his hand and waggled the girl’s arm. “I sure am glad to make 
your acquaintance,” he squeaked in confusion. 

Later it came to him suddenly that that was the first time in 
his life he had even been introduced to a girl. 

Charlie and Minnie walked on. 

“Who was that?” she asked as soon as they had got out of 
hearing distance. 

“That was Old Lady Clay’s son, Virgil.” 

“J mean, what does he do for a living?” 

“What does he do for a living? Why, why—” Chairlie remem- 
bered the waggish barber’s pun, which had delighted him when 
he had first heard it. He said quickly, “Why, Virge is a teller 
in the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank.” He turned his face back 
and rattled laughter in his throat. 

“What’s so funny? What’re you laughing at?” Minnie was 
fiustered. 

“Oh, was I laughing?” Charlie asked, making his face very 
straight. And then, slowly, “What did you get so intrusted in 
little Virgil Clay all of a sudden for?” 

Minnie’s rough face turned brick-color. “Why, I’m not in- 
trusted in him. I was only just asking. You interduced him to 
me yourse’f.” 

After that Virgil Clay met Minnie Flynn on the street two or 
three times. He always tipped his hat, but his tongue would get 
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thick, and his greetings would be incoherent. Minnie always 
smiled pleasantly, even encouragingly, at him, and spoke and 
went on by. 

Minnie was disappointed about the kind of time she was having 
on her visit to town. She was kept too busy drudging at her 
brother’s house to get to come down town more often than she 
had while she was on the farm. She had met scarcely anyone, 
and she had made no friends. Virgil was the only young man she 
had been introduced to. She thought Charlie’s wife a queer fool, 
and she had no feminine confidantes. She had been happy over 
the prospect of living in town, with parties and dances and people 
to talk to, but now she found that she had to work so hard she 
seldom had a moment to set her foot out of the house. 

Four months passed before Virgil Clay finally dared to write 
Minnie Flynn a letter, asking her to go to church with him the 
following Sunday night. Minnie was overjoyed. She immedi- 
ately wrote a note back to Virgil, saying that she would be glad 
to go to church with him. 

Clara Flynn’s baby, Marion, had been delivered six weeks 
before, and Mrs. Flynn was able to be up and about doing her 
housework again. Already Charlie was making plans to send 
Minnie back to her farm home in Kansas. She hated the dreary 
prospect, and she was doing everything she could to delay it. 
Much as she detested washing diapers, her only excuse now for 
staying, she had suggested to Charlie that she stay on and work 
there. She hated the diapers bitterly. They gave her such a 
feeling of degradation that she would weep over the washboard. 
But she was desperate about going back to the farm, and she 
fought for time. 

When Charlie heard that his sister had a date with Virgil 
Clay, he chanted, “A teller in the bank is coming here to spark 
Minnie! A teller in the bank, he come sparkin’ Minnie.” He 
kept repeating it. He roared with laughter. The joke pleased 
him. 

Mrs. Flynn, the silent, secretive woman, was too engrossed in 
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her new baby to pay any attention to the proceedings. She was 
a little resentful about Minnie’s continued presence in her house, 
as much as a woman of her mild disposition could be. 

““What’s so funny about a teller in the bank?” Minnie would 
ask huffily. She knew that Charlie was trying to chaff her. 

But Charlie whooped with derisive laughter, and he wouldn’t 
explain. He was very vain about his sense of humor, and he 
was pleased with what he considered one of the best practical 
jokes he had ever pulled. 

Virgil began taking Minnie to church regularly, and two or 
three times he hired a rig at the livery stable, and they went 
buggy riding. 

The townspeople, many of whom knew about the joke, tittered 
over the strange courtship, but none of them could see that 
Virgil was any worse catch than Minnie. 

Charlie sometimes thought of telling Minnie that Virge’s fam- 
ily had been good-for-nothing poor white trash, and that she 
ought not to get serious with him. But he liked Virgil very well. 
He could be patronizing toward the little man, and it was grati- 
fying to his belief in democracy to have one of humble origin 
around. And Charlie was growing somewhat uneasy about Min- 
nie, too, because every time anything was said about her going 
back to their parents’ Kansas farm, she would weep and make a 
big scene and end up by getting very vicious. She was a terror 
when she got started, and not even Charlie’s hoarse bellow could 
silence her. So he began to see a way out. 

Virgil, very likely, never would have proposed to Minnie. It 
was not that he didn’t want to. It was that he would never have 
had the courage. She was the only girl he had ever sat close to. 

He always sat, very stiff and speechless, while she did most 
of the talking. He would have liked telling her about his em- 
balming work, of which he was very proud and which he could 
have discussed by the hour, but he was too much intimidated by 
having a woman near him. He thought of many things to say to 
her, he lay awake nights thinking of things to say to her, but 
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when he felt her near him, his throat tightened and his glowing 


face sprouted sweat and unintelligible noises lolled on his tongue. 

If he hadn’t been her only hope, Minnie would have thought 
him an awful fool. 

One night they went buggy riding. The moon was a glaucous 
golden plum, low-hanging. Minnie began telling Virgil about 
how she hated living on the prairie farm. The wind, blowing 
all day long, would finally drive her crazy, she said. Going 
to bed after dark and getting up at dawn. The monotonous 
clank of the windmill pump. Scrubbing the hired men’s filthy 
overalls. The endless preparation of heavy, greasy meals in a 
torrid lean-to kitchen. Living from Saturday until Saturday 
without seeing a strange face. 

Finally she said, “I’m going to have to go back to Kansas 
next Monday.” 

Virgil was startled. His dry, constricted throat loosened, and 
he croaked, “Aw, Minnie, no you’re not!” 

“Yes, I’ve got to,” Minnie whispered in a frantic voice. “Char- 
lie don’t want to keep me no longer, and Papa keeps writing 
that he needs me there to he’p with the work. And, oh, Virgil, 
I'd rather take a killing than go back now.” 

She began sobbing heavily. 

That was Virgil’s cue, and he thought of proposing, but he 
could not make his lips form the words. He could only stam- 
mer, “Shucks, Minnie, I sure wisht you didn’t have to go.” 

He touched her cautiously on her clasped, writhing hands. 
Minnie stopped weeping at that, and said, “There’s one way I 
could stay, Virgil.” 

“How would that be?” Virgil said eagerly. 

“As your wife,” Minnie said, simply and directly. Then she 
began weeping more violently than before. 

Virgil’s heart was a plunger in his throat. He strained at 
speech. “Why, why, Minnie, you wouldn’t want me for a man. 
I might do all right just to keep company with, but—well, 
you’d want somebody with enough money to keep you right.” 
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“Well, Virgil, you’ve got your place at the bank.” 
“Yes, sure, I’ve got that. And I pick up other money, too. 
But do you think you would be satisfied to live on what I make? 
It’s not-—” 

Minnie’s tears stopped flowing, and she began laughing loudly, 
interrupting Virgil. A banker’s wife! She had dreamed of it, 
and now it was going to come true. Living in town on a banker’s 
salary! 

As soon as she could control her laughter, she said quickly, 
before the agitated little man could protest more, “You old 
sugar, you! You just try me, and see if I can’t get along on your 
salary.” 

Minnie couldn’t wait to be married. She wasn’t sure what 
Charlie would say, and she knew that her deserted father would 
be furious. She urged Virgil on, fearful that he might escape 
her. They drove immediately to a justice of the peace, and they 
were married that night. 

They set up housekeeping in the big Clay house the next day. 
Virgil had bought a few pieces from the furniture store, living 
there as a bachelor, and Old Man Giles let him have a bedroom 
suite and some chairs and carpets on time. Minnie, used to the 
squalor of a farm house, and to her brother’s small, sparsely 
furnished cottage, thought the place a banker’s mansion. She 
was delighted. She was prepared to take her proper station in 
town as a banker’s wife. 

They had been married a week before she discovered that her 
husband was a janitor, not an official, at the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. She came in to surprise him at work one afternoon, 
and she found him sweeping the floor. 

She was surprised, but she laughed pleasantly. “Do you have 
to do that, too?” she exclaimed. “Why don’t you get you a man 
to do that, Hon?” 

Virgil was bewildered. “Get a man to?” he said. “They got 
me h’ard for it. How did you mean, get a man to, Minnie?” 
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Then Minnie was puzzled. “You mean you have to do the 
sweeping out?” she said, incredulously. 

“Sure. That’s my job.” 

“Aw, Virge, you’re guying me. I know. Youv’re the teller.” 


Virgil turned his distracted, sow-like gaze on her, utterly baf- 
fled. 


“The teller?” he repeated absently. Then his dished face 
curved deeper in a slow grin. “Oh, I know, that’s that old joke 
that Ote Fellows, down at the Sanitary Barber Shop, got out on 
me. It’s just a joke.” 

“A joke?” Minnie faltered. 

“Yes, it’s a joke a Smart Aleck got up.” 

“But you are the teller in this bank. Charlie said that you was 
a teller in the bank the first day I came to town. And he said it 
other times, too, when you was sparking me.” 

The questioning was beginning to put nettles under Virgil’s 
usual abstracted, even temper. 

“Yes, sure, but it’s a joke,” he explained impatiently. “It goes 
like this: I’m a teller in the bank. I tell the customers to stand | 
over a little so as I can sweep there. It’s just a joke them barbers 
got out on me, see.” 

Minnie turned very pale. She seemed ready to faint. Virgil 
let his broom clatter to the floor when she swayed, and jumped 
forward to catch her, but she pushed him from her. Then she 
turned and stumped pudgily out of the bank, swollen with 
venom, the titters of the bank clerks in her ears. 

Virgil Clay stared moodily after her. Then he picked up his 
broom and started sweeping again. 

Minnie, livid with rage, marched up to Flynn’s Garage, and 
turned a tirade of abuse on her brother. Charlie roared with 
laughter. Then he tried to console her, telling her that Virge 
was a good man. But she flung out of the place. She did get 
reconciled after a time, and, since she didn’t make new friends 
readily, she sometimes made afternoon calls at the Flynn’s, and 
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Clara Flynn came to her house. But Minnie’s rancor was a 
worm in her heart. She never set foot in a bank again. 

Her child was born less than a year later. It was a boy, wa 
she named it Harold, after a hired hand in Kansas who had 
been her first sweetheart. 

Virgil was fond of the baby, but every time he went over to 
shake its carriage, or stooped to pick the child up, Minnie would 
shriek, “Don’t you lay hand on that baby! Don’t you touch it!” 
And she would rush across the room to snatch the child up, 
hugging it to her, glaring at her husband as if he were a hungry 
ogre musing a meal. Virgil would sit, chin in hand, his sad, 
vacant stare on the mother and child. Minnie would rock with 
it, and coo and cluck at it, and the baby would gurgle. But if 
Virgil got up and approached the two, the little one’s face 
would wrinkle and twist, and it would burst into strangled 
whoops. 

“Get back yonder and sit down!” Minnie would shout, and 
then, consoling the baby, she would say, “Now, now, don’t you 
fret. Mamma’s not going to let no one get Mamma’s own child. 
Don’t you cry like that, or you might get your face to looking 
like your daddy’s.” 

Virgil was still perplexed about his wife’s sudden change in 
attitude toward him, after that one week of happiness. It was 
more than he could understand, and he went about his work 
more cringing and like a beaten small dog than ever. 

Eight years passed, and then Old Man Flynn died on his 
wheat farm in western Kansas. The old man died a widower. 
His wheat lands had increased in value, wheat prices were good, 
and he had a small fortune when he died. He left each of his 
four sons, among them Charlie, a quarter-section of land and 
$15,000. But he had never forgiven Minnie, and he left her 
only $4,000. 

Charlie Flynn immediately remodeled his house and built a 
new brick garage on Broadway, with an oak-paneled office for 
himself and big plate-glass windows enclosing the automobile 
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display room. He forgot all about the will as promptly, and 
spoke of the new garage as his own achievement, after years of 
vision and honest dealing. 

Minnie Clay was bloated with hatred. She had one giddy 
moment of telling her hot-air artist of a brother and his sappy 
wife what she thought of them. She got them told, and then 
flounced out of the Flynn household forever. 

The Clay household, too, was torn with her tantrums She 
declared violently that she would sue to break the will. But 
her distrust of lawyers and her fear of losing the sum that had 
been allotted her kept her from going ahead with such an at- 
tempt. 

Virgil, after an interval of calm, dared suggest that she 
combine her legacy with his savings to buy the furniture store 
and undertaking parlor from Old Man Giles. Virgil had been 
a licensed embalmer for some time, and he had been managing 
the undertaking part of the business for years. Old Man Giles 
wanted to sell out and go to California. He was willing to let 
the place go at a sacrifice. 

Minnie consented to invest her money in the business with 
surprisingly little protest. She had long been eager to escape 
the humiliation of being a bank janitor’s wife. The thought of 
her boy, Harold, growing up with the stigma of being an odd- 
job man’s son frenzied her. So she consented to make the Giles 
Furniture and Undertaking Store, Clay’s Furniture Company 
and Funeral Chapel. Virgil Clay put aside his brooms and brushes 
and overalls at the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, and assumed 
the dignity of a business man and a sole proprietor in the com- 
munity. 

He felt his increase in position, and, his lashless eyelids blink- 
ing rapidly, his red moon face beaming, he talked sagely about 
business conditions. He began attending Chamber of Commerce 
luncheons. There the other merchants accepted him, somewhat 
dubiously, as an equal, lately arrived. 

But he paid dearly for his change in status. His life at home 
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had been wretched since that unhappy day Minnie had dis- 
covered the truth about his work. At first she had expended 
her fury on her brother, but the more she brooded about the 
deception, the more she turned her malignant passion on her 
abject husband. The innocent part he had played in the fraud 
did not soften her resentment toward him. That only convinced 
her that she had married a fool. 

She hid from him the reason for her bitterness for several 
years, glaring down all his piteous questions about what was 
wrong. But one day she sneered at him, “You poor sap! You 
don’t think I’d ever of married you if I’d of had any idea what 
you was, do you?” 

Virgil gazed back at her with the hurt look in his eyes, and 
his lips quivered, but he did not say anything. 

At last she locked the bedroom door against him, and Virgil, 
uncomplaining, brought a second-hand cot from the furniture 
store, and set it up in the shed-room off the kitchen. 

Harold, his small son, whom Virgil would have turned to for 
companionship, accustomed since babyhood to hearing his mother 
yell and to having her clutch him when the red-faced little man 
came near, was frightened by his appearance, and would scurry 
away the moment he came into the house. The boy could scarcely 
be coaxed into the same room with his father. This was Virgil’s 
sorest wound, but he had never charged Minnie with it, even in 
his own mind. Gropingly, he decided that there was something 
about him that frightened the child. 

Now the undertaker’s misery sounded the depths. Minnie, 
having used her money to elevate him, did not let him forget 
it for an instant. Her recriminations became more violent than 
ever, and she would go screeching through the house: 

“Yes, you! Yes, you! If it hadn’t of been for my money, 
where would you been? You'd still been an undertaker’s flunkey 
and a janitor in the bank, that’s where you’d been. Yes, sir, 
a flunkey and a janitor the rest of your days, that’s where you’d 
been. You ain’t got no more pride nor git-up-and-go about you 
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than an arnery cur. No you ain’t! And don’t you say nothing 
to me.” 

Virgil cowered before the termagant. Hunched in a kitchen 
chair, he would hear her through, his warped beet-face framed 
in his hands. 

It is doubtful whether the thought of separation or divorce 
ever entered his mind, except the times when Minnie suggested 
it herself. And she, raging, would assure him that she would 
have put him off long ago if it hadn’t been for the disgrace it 
would bring on Harold, her darling son. 

Virgil had the profound terror of public opinion that the 
person of humble beginnings who has reached a respectable status 
always has. He would plead, with tears starting in his eyes, 
“Now, Minnie, don’t talk like that! Please, Minnie, don’t carry 
on like that!” 

His greatest anxiety was that something would happen to bring 
public disgrace on his home. He bore Minnie’s shrewish diatribes 
the more patiently because of his fear that some day her rage 
might prompt her to physical violence, and that his misery would 
then be bared before the town. He did not seem to realize that 
the neighbors could hear nearly everything his wife said. As 
long as the scenes were confined by the walls of their home he 
supposed. them private. But he lived in constant horror of the 
day when the community would learn the truth about his home 
life. He would have suffered death more gladly. Indeed, death, 
in comparison, was a happy and simple matter. But even if Virgil 
had been imaginative enough to consider suicide, he would have 
rejected it, thinking of how people would talk. 

Having acquired the furniture store, he soon showed that he 
would never make a fortune as a business man and his own boss. 
He was adept at odd jobs, and at working for other people. He 
had been able to save doing that. But having a business of his 
own confused him. Their living came from the slender profits 
of the furniture store without his ever knowing how it did. 

He grew more and more moon-struck, and he walked aimlessly 
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up and down the aisles of his store with a feather duster, unable 
to believe that it was all his property. His head was filled with 
fantastic schemes for bringing in business, ideas gleaned from 
trade publications. He was easily fetched by any glib salesman 
who came along with a novel “trade stimulator”. He was at- 
tracted by bizarre and faddish furniture, and he soon had his 
place filled with geegaws. His stock of staple goods ran down. 
He knew nothing about furniture display, and the pieces were 
stacked about in a varnished jungle of disorder. 

He had the agency for Edison phonographs, and he kept sev- 
eral in stock. One of his advertising schemes was to set an Edison 
on a table out in the front entrance of his store, and play it with 
the horn directed toward the street. He said that he believed 
music attracted business. 

“Yes, sir, Pll tell you men,” he said solemnly and impressively 
at Chamber of Commerce luncheons, “it’s a proved psychologi- 
cal fact that music is a big trade stimulator. That’s why I use 
the phonograph.” 

But buyers were strangely immune to the charm. He would 
pull out a comfortable chair on long summer afternoons, and 
sit by his phonograph, his ruddy, beaming face in his hands, 
staring moonily into the tin horn, painted to resemble a purple 
morning glory. He played the same record, over and over. Out 
of the tin horn issued a sweet contralto, singing, 


Let me call you “Sweetheart”, 
I’m in love with you— 

Let me hear you whisper 
That you love me, too. 


Virgil Clay’s lips would move. 


Keep the love-light glowing 
In your eyes so true; 

Let me call you “Sweetheart”, 
I’m in love with you— 


Virgil dreamt she sang to him. 
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JOHN ROLLIN RIDGE 


By Anciz 


T IS doubtful if all the influences of contact and of con- 
| flict between the Indian and the European in North Amer- 
ica ever produced a more complex and colorful personality 
than Chees-quat-a-law, or John Rollin Ridge. It would seem 
that all the tragic story of these clashing racial interests reached 
its culmination in the stormy life of this descendant of Puritan 
and savage. 

His background was sufficiently romantic. His grandfather, 
Major Ridge, was a full-blood Cherokee of Georgia, who had 
become a believer in the white man’s civilization, and who deter- 
mined to send his son, John Ridge, to the white man’s schools. 
After giving the carefree young savage some stern admonitions 
to govern his conduct among the pale faces, he sent him first to 
a mission school in the neighborhood, and later to Cornwall, 
Connecticut. The boy made rapid progress in iearning English 
and in his scientific and classical studies; he is described by a 
contemporary as a “noble youth, beautiful in appearance, very 
graceful, a perfect gentleman everywhere”. A letter which he 
wrote to President Monroe shows his eagerness to embrace the 
white man’s ways; he expressed the hope that the Cherokee tribe 
would soon be admitted as one of the states of the Union, voiced 
his gratification that his people were rapidly acquiring the arts 
of civilization, and closed by saying, ““My father and mother are 
both ignorant of the English language, but it is astonishing to 
see them exert all their power to have their children educated 
like the whites!” 

Unfortunately for the peace of Cornwall, the magnetic young 
Indian was too thoroughgoing in his adoption of the white man’s 
arts, for he won the love of Miss Sara Bird Northrup, an attrac- 
tive young woman of the town. The mother of the girl was 
sympathetic, but it was some time before Ridge won the con- 
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sent of his father, who had expected his son to marry the daugh- 
ter of a chief. Even after the parents of the young people had 
been won over, the community felt a deep sense of outrage, and 
the dignity of the white race was upheld by riots and other 
expressions of disapproval. But the marriage took place in spite 
of all obstacles, and young John Ridge returned to Georgia with 
his bride. 

It was to this union that on March 18, 1827, John Rollin Ridge 
was born. His early childhood was ideally happy; he passed his 
time straying along the “summer-shaded shores” of the Oos-te- 
nar-ly, wandering over his father’s plantation, and attending the 
school established by his father and conducted by a Miss Sophia 
Sawyer, who lived with the Ridge family. As long as he lived he 
remembered the large two-storey house, the gracious sweep of 
lawn and orchard, and the rich cultivated fields that had been 
his boyhood home. 

The story of the removal of the Cherokees is familiar to all 
students of American history. The fertility of the fields which 
their ancestors had tilled since before the days of De Soto had 
aroused the cupidity of the white settlers and they were forced 
to cede their homes to the United States and move to a wild 
region west of the Mississippi. Their leaders fought this spolia- 
tion with all the skill in diplomacy they had acquired by two 
centuries of intrigue with English, French, and Spanish rivals 
in imperial expansion; but the Ridges and other progressive 
members of the tribe, seeing finally the futility of further resist- 
ance, favored submission. The more conservative Cherokees, 
however, who clung tc the old ways, fled to the woods and moun- 
tains, where the soldiers had to hunt them down like wild beasts. 
The story of their final subjugation and their heart-breaking 
journey along the “trail of tears” to their refuge in the unknown 
West is one of the most tragic stories in American history. 

John Rollin Ridge was ten years old when he witnessed this 
uprooting of his people from the soil where they had lived for 
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generations, and he developed a bitterness that was to affect his 
after life profoundly. The Ridges, however, were resolved to — 
begin anew in the wild country to which they were driven; John 
Ridge started to develop a piece of raw land, built a new house 
and a schoolhouse—for Miss Sawyer had accompanied the fam- 
ily in their exile—and fed many a hungry and naked Indian 
ruined by the oppression of the whites. 

The feuds that had been engendered by the removal were too 
bitter, however, to be set aside in a united effort to build a new 
commonwealth. The conservative Cherokees blamed the Ridges 
and their relatives who were taking up the white man’s ways for 
what they considered a premature submission to the white man’s 
oppression. When John Rollin was twelve years old there 
occurred the tragedy which, as he expressed it in after life, 
darkened his mind with a perpetual shadow. At daybreak on 
the morning of June 22, 1839, the Ridge family were aroused 
from sleep by a violent noise, the doors were broken down, and 
a band of assassins dragged John Ridge into the yard and stabbed 
him, while others held his frantic wife and terrified children 
within the house. As soon as the murderers had departed Mrs. 
Ridge rushed to her husband, who raised himself on his elbow 
and tried to speak, but blood flowed from his mouth and choked 
his utterance, and he died a few minutes later. 

No wonder that young Rollin’s mind was “darkened with a 
perpetual shadow”. Years later he described the scene to a 
friend. John Ridge lay “with the blood oozing through his 
winding sheet, and falling drop by drop on the floor. By his 
side sat my mother, with hands clasped, and in speechless agony 
—she who had given him her heart in the days of her youth 
and beauty, left the home of her parents, and followed the hus- 
band of her choice to a wild and distant land. And bending over 
him was his own afflicted mother, with her long, white hair flung 
loose over her shoulders and bosom, crying to the Great Spirit to 
sustain her in that dreadful hour.” 
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The aged Indian woman did not yet know the full measure 
of her bereavement, for Major Ridge, who happened to be 
absent from home, was overtaken and killed on the same day, 
as was John Ridge’s friend and cousin, Elias Boudinot. An un- 
successful attempt was also made upon the life of Boudinot’s 
brother, Stand Watie. 

After this systematic effort to exterminate the Ridge-Boudinot 
family Mrs. Ridge feared that her children might be the next 
victims. It is probable, too, that after the death of her husband 
she felt a horror of the violent and alien society that surrounded 
her. As a result she left the Indian country and moved across 
the line to Fayetteville, Arkansas, with her children. Rollin 
attended school here until he was fourteen years old, when 
his mother sent him to Great Barrington in her native state to 
complete his education. But the rigors of the New England 
climate were too severe for the constitution of the Indian lad, 
and he was forced to return to Arkansas just as he was about 
ready to enter college. Here he stayed until he was eighteen 
or nineteen years old, reading Latin and Greek with Dr. Cephas 
Washbourne, who had been a missionary to the Cherokees. 

A letter written in 1846 shows that he was on intimate terms 
with Stand Watie, his father’s cousin who had survived the 
massacre of 1839. With youthful eagerness Ridge describes “an 
article which I wish extremely that you would get for me; that 
is, a Bowie knife. I would like one not very large, nor very small, 
but rather small than large. You would oblige me very much 
indeed by doing so...” One naturally wonders if it was only 
youthful swagger that made him wish to flourish weapons in that 
wild and lawless age, or if he was already preparing to avenge 
his father’s death. The same letter relates with evident relish 
the exploits of Tom Starr. “Robberies, house-burnings, and all 
sorts of romantic deeds are attributed to this fellow, and the 
white people in town and around say they had rather meet the 
devil himself than Tom Starr!” 
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The next few years of Ridge’s life are very obscure. Appar- 
ently he returned to the Cherokee Nation, where his father’s 
enemies incited a notorious ruffian to pick a quarrel with him as 
an excuse to murder him. Young Ridge was too quick for his 
adversaries, however; he killed his assailant and escaped to the 
“States”, where the Cherokee law could not follow him. This 
incident seems to have occurred in 1849, when he was twenty- 
two years old. A letter he wrote Stand Watie from Springfield, 
Missouri, illustrates the revengeful steadfastness of his Indian 
nature as well as the very natural desire of his Connecticut mother 
to restrain his fiery spirit. He thanked Watie for his unbiased 
account of happenings in the Cherokee country, saying: 

My mother, and the family, are very desirous that I should leave the 
Nation forever, and have nothing more to do with it—so that information 
from them with regard to affairs in the Cherokee country wouldn’t do 
me much good, because they would represent impossibilities to return, 
and dangers thickening every time I might happen to mention the name 
of the Cherokee Nation. But from you I would expect (of course) the 
true state of the case. There is a deep-seated principle of Revenge in me 
which will never be satisfied, until it reaches its object. It is my firm 
determination to do all that I can to bring it about. Whenever you say the 
word, I am there. Whatever advice I receive from you therefore will always 
be given in view of that object. I believe you understand me fully on that 
point. 

He went on to tell how he had attended a “reaping” in the 
neighborhood where he had taken refuge, and had related the 
story of the murders of his relatives with such fiery eloquence 
that the rough frontier farmers were ready to go into the Chero- 
kee Nation and slaughter the enemy faction “like beeves”. He 
was living at this time with a prosperous farmer about twelve 
milés out from Independence. This man urged him to raise a 
party to go into the Nation and kill Chief John Ross, whorr. he 
regarded as the instigator of the outrages. His reaction to this 
suggestion is interesting: 

He says it can be easily done, and he will furnish the horses to escape 
on. I thought I would mention the fact to you, as I wish, since I am out 


in the States, to keep you informed of whatever is said and thought with 
respect to matters which concern you and me. If you think it best to 
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undertake such a thing, I will try it, and I have no doubt I can succeed. 
Other persons have urged me to undertake the same thing—that is, white 
persons out here. I have however held back my sentiments on the subject, 
not knowing but what you might have something better in view. 

I'd like it well, if we could finish matters pretty shortly. But patience 
may be necessary. One thing you may rest assured of, the whites are 
with us. 


A postscript in the margin of this letter says: 
I suppose I need apprehend no danger from the U. S. marshal? 


Young Ridge at this time was seriously in need of money, 
and his mother was unable to help him. He sent his wife down 
to the Cherokee country to see if his grandmother could let him 
have some Negroes as his share of Major Ridge’s estate; he hoped 
to sell them or hire them out for enough to provide for his im- 
mediate necessities. Later he wrote asking for $500, but a fam- 
ily council decided that it would be ruinous to raise that amount 
of cash from the estate unless it should be absolutely necessary 
for his safety. He seems to have borrowed the sum finally from 
Stand Watie and to have paid it back by selling a Negro. 

Ridge’s trial was to have occurred in 1849 or the spring of 
1850. He seemed to anticipate no difficulty in clearing himself 
of the murder charge, but his mother was so unwilling for him 
to venture into the stronghold of his enemies that he left his 
wife and baby girl in Arkansas and joined the gold seekers who 
were bound for California. Here he tried mining, trading, and 
other ventures, working, as he said, harder than any slave he 
ever owned, always making a living, but failing to acquire a for- 
tune sufficient to allow him to return to the Cherokee country 
and carry out his cherished scheme of vengeance. 

After three years he became deputy clerk, auditor, and recorder 
in Yuba County, California; he planned to take a quarter-section 
of government land, have a house built, and settle his family 
there. As he explained to Stand Watie: 


I am tormented so by the folks at home whenever I talk of going back 
to the Nation, and they urge me not to venture to stay even in Arkansas 
with my family, that I am resolved to quiet their fears, by providing for 
my family in this country so as to place them above all want; and then 
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I will be at liberty to follow the bent of my mind which leads me back 
to my own people and to my own country. It is only on my mother’s 
account that I have stayed away so long. It was only on her account that 
I did not go back in ’49 or the spring of ’50 and risk my trial. I am not 
afraid to do it at any time, provided my friends will only agree to back 
me. But let that be as it may, I intend some day, sooner or later, to plant 
my foot in the Cherokee Nation and stay there too or die. I had rather 
die than to surrender my rights. You recollect there is one gap in Chero- 
kee history which needs filling up. Boudinot is dead, John Ridge and 
Major Ridge are dead, and they are but partially avenged. I don’t know 
how you feel now, Stand, but there was a time when that brave heart of 
yours grew dark over the memory of our wrongs. But we’ll not talk about 
it, because I believe you feel right yet, and I admire your prudence in 
keeping so quiet. 

After inquiring about the prospects of coming safely out of 

his trial he continued: 

I never mention the subject to my folks at home, because they only 
answer me that there is “danger”, danger, danger, as though a man had 
to be governed by his fears in place of his reason and judgment. The 
Lord deliver me from the advice of women. 


It must have been shortly after this that Ridge began to make 
his living by writing. He became editor of the Grass Valley 
Journal, with Charles Watie, brother of Stand Watie, as his 
assistant. He wrote a Life of Joaquin Murieta from which he 
expected to realize a considerable sum, but after selling several 
thousand copies the publishing house—a new San Francisco firm 
—failed, and he realized no money from the enterprise. He 
soon established a considerable literary reputation in his adopted 
state, and was offered a position on a Sacramento paper. In the 
meantime he had spent all his spare moments in studying law 
so that he might have another profession in reserve if he should 
fail as a writer. He sent for his family, and established his 
home at Marysville, and later at San Francisco. 

Ridge’s ardent temperament seemed to find its real outlet in 
writing. His gift of expression had always invested his letters 
with a certain eloquence, although a hint of bombast occasionally 
crept in; and he had written a number of boyish poems. Now 
as he tested and proved his powers he felt an urge to dedicate 
his talents to the benefit of his people. Whether he found this 
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avenue of expression more satisfying than plotting a painful 
death for John Ross, or whether since his wife was with him 
he had succumbed to the “advice of women”, he seems to have 
abandoned his deep-laid plans of vengeance. His imagination 
was stirred as he realized that through his gift of words he might 
express the aspirations and achievements of his wronged and 
silent race. 

He wrote to Stand Watie suggesting that they form a part- 
nership and publish, in Arkansas or some other place safe from 
Cherokee feuds, a periodical devoted to Indian interests—Watie 
to furnish the capital and Ridge to assume the editorship. He 
urged the plan with his usual headlong eloquence and persuasive 
charm: 


It would be a medium not only of defending Indian rights, and of 
making their oppressors tremble, but of preserving the memories of the 
distinguished men of the race, illustrating their characters, and of keeping 
green and fresh many of the most important events of Indian history, 
which should not be allowed to perish. . . . 

Don’t you see how much precious time I am wasting in California? 
Instead of writing for my living here, I should be using my pen in behalf 
of my own people, and in securing from oblivion the proud names of our 
race. Stand, I assure you this is no idle talk. If there ever was a man 
upon earth that loved his people and his kindred, | am that man... . 

What is the use our lying down like common men to be forgotten, when 
we can just as well have a trumpet of our own, that will wake the world 
to listen to what we say? 


Stand Watie replied that he was in favor of the project and 
would support it as soon as he should be financially able. In the 
meantime Ridge devoted himself to making money, holding 
himself in readiness to launch the Indian newspaper as soon as 
possible. To his mother he wrote: 


I can bring into its columns not only the fire of my own pen, such 
as it may be, but the contributions of the leading minds in the different 
Indian nations. I can bring to its aid and support the philanthropists of 
the world. I can so wield its power, as to make it feared and respected. 
Men, government will be afraid to trample upon the rights of defenseless 
Indian tribes, when there is a power to hold up their deeds to the execra- 
tion of mankind. What prouder object could a man propose to himself, 
than the great idea of civilizing and improving these mighty remnants of 
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the Indian race—bringing all these scattered tribes one by one into the 
fold of the American Union—saving those at least, who cam be saved, and 
perpetuating the memories of those who cannot—handing down to posterity 
the great names of Indian history, and doing justice to a deeply wronged 
and injured people by impressing upon the records of the country a true 
‘and impartial account of the treatment which they have received at the 
hands of a civilized and Christian race! If I can once see the Cherokees 
admitted into the Union as a State, then | am satisfied. Until then, 
whether I win laurels as a writer in a distant land, or whether I toil in 
the obscurity of some mountain village over the dull routine of a small 
legal practice, winning my way by slow and painful steps to wealth and 
influence in this far-off state, I will bear that holy purpose in my heart 
of hearts—and if I fail in all I undertake, and lie down to die, with this 
great purpose unfulfilled, my last prayer shall be for its consummation, 
and the consequent happiness of the Cherokee people! 

Ridge was twenty-eight years old when he wrote this letter. 
Although it has the histrionic quality that is fairly character- 
istic of the writings of educated Indians—a natural development 
of the wild eloquence of their native oratory—there is no doubt 
that he was sincere in his undertaking and that his ardent imagina- 
tion was captivated by its possibilities. It is not known why he 
never carried it out. Perhaps he never secured the financial 
basis of such an enterprise; perhaps as he grew older he became 
too much a citizen of California. It is probable, on the whole, 
that his interest in his own people was more sentimental than 
real. 

There is no doubt that Ridge won recognition in the white 
man’s society, and became one of the builders of the new com- 
monwealth on the coast. He was often called upon to read his 
poems before various important gatherings, and seems to have 
been active in politics. He was a Douglas Democrat, and when 
the Civil War broke out he expressed strong but rather grandilo- 
quent sentiments against secession. 

The alliance of the Cherokee Nation with the Confederacy 
may have changed his allegiance, or he may have been influenced 
by the fact that all his family espoused the Southern cause and 
that several of its members fought in the Southern army; all that 


can be known for a certainty is that when the two factions of 
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the Cherokee Nation sent rival delegations to Washington to 
negotiate a peace treaty at the close of the war he came from 
California to head the Southern delegation. He attempted to 
secure legal separation of the tribe into two divisions along the 
lines of the old feud, but the senseless bickerings which always 
seemed to be the peculiar curse of the Cherokee Nation as they 
have been of many small republics, broke out even among the 
relatives and friends who constituted the Southern delegation, 
and the opportunity of forming two tribes, if it had ever existed, 
was lost. Ridge returned to California, where he died within a 
year without ever having made a distinctively Indian contribution 
to the literature or advancement of his people. 

Most of Ridge’s literary work has been lost; probably a great 
deal of it was of the ephemeral sort that goes to make up much 
of the output of the journalist. A volume of his verse was pub- 
lished posthumously by his wife in 1868. Although somewhat 
disappointing after the strength and beauty of literary style re- 
vealed by his personal correspondence, still these poems throw 
some additional light on his strange and many-sided personality. 
As most of his life was spent in banishment from what was felt 
to be his home, his most interesting poems have to do with the 
loneliness of his exile. This emotion is dominant in “The Harp 
of Broken Strings”, his best known poem, and also in a poem 
written when, at the age of twenty-three, exiled from his people, 
and with a price upon his head, he was crossing the plains to 
California. It begins: 


A wanderer from my distant home, 
From those who blest me with their love, 
With boundless plains beneath my feet, 
And foreign skies my head above; ... 


The following lines, evidently written two or three years later, 
express the same loneliness: 


Long years have passed, and I have seen thee not, 
Save in my waking and my nightly dreams, 
When rose our quiet well-remembered cot 
In that far land of pleasant woods and streams. 
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Ridge always felt a mystical companionship with nature that 
was a part of his Indian heritage. This is sometimes crudely 
expressed, but he always felt peace and calm descending upon 
his stormy spirit when he was in the presence of the intimate 
beauty of shaded streams, the pure remoteness of the stars, or 
the eternal strength of the snowcapped peaks. 

One of his best expressions of this contact with nature is his 
“Mount Shasta”, which begins: 

Behold the dread Mount Shasta, where it stands 
Imperial midst the lesser heights, and, like 

Some mighty unimpassioned mind, companionless 
And cold. The storms of Heaven may beat in wrath 
Against it, but it stands in unpolluted 

Grandeur still; and from the rolling mists upheaves 
Its tower of pride e’en purer than before. 

The wintry showers and white-winged tempests leave 
Their frozen tributes on its brow, and it 

Doth make of them an everlasting crown. 

Then there is the “Remembrance of a Summer’s Night”, which 
in its fatalism reminds one somewhat of “Thanatopsis”. As the 
poet sat beside a lake and watched the stars come out it seemed to 
him that the earth must burn dimly among her sister planets 
because of the weight of sorrow that she carried. 

Pale thoughts around her, like a host 

Of thronging shadows, veiled her sorrowing head— 
Remembrance of her Eden lost, 

The guiltless blood upon her bosom shed, 


Her generations that were dust, 
Her millions that were yet to join the dead! 


Ridge wrote also a number of love poems, somewhat hackneyed 
in their forms of expression, but glowing with a tropical inten- 
sity of feeling. One can find nothing of the Indian here; either 
because of his habit of using conventional descriptions, or because 
of the mixture of white blood in his family, the subject of his 
admiration very often has blue eyes and golden hair, and always 
has a “white and stainless form”, “snowy arms”, a “bosom of 
white”, and so on. Even in the “Cherokee Love Song”, which 
has no Indian characteristic except the title, the maiden has a 
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“small white hand”. Perhaps in the poem of “The Stolen White 
Girl”, who rides willingly away with her Indian lover, there is 
the only reflection of that wild and romantic society in which John 
Rollin Ridge passed his life. Nearly all of Ridge’s poetry shows 
that his teachers had done their full duty in “civilizing” him. 
He receives his inspiration from the “Sacred Nine”; he hears 
music in the woods and attributes it to the “water sprite”; and 
“mild-eyed Science” and “fair Liberty” seem to be his favorite 
characters. “The glory that was Greece” had cast over this 
grandson of the aborigines the same magic spell that it has cast 
over other alien and distant races. 

His religious education also had been thorough. No matter 
how far he may have strayed from the precepts of his teachers 
in his feeling toward his enemies, there is no doubt that Christian 
theology formed the background of his intellectual life. Biblical 
allusions are as frequent in his poetry as classical figures, and 
even his wilder moods have a Christian setting. In his poem on 
“Faith” he says: 

The Tributes I bring 
Are not from the regions where Cherubim sing, 


Or glory refulgent encircles the throne 
Of Him, the Almighty, th’ Eternal, the One. 


But even more deeply implanted in the mind of John Rollin 
Ridge than his religious and classical education was his faith in 
industrial progress. No American pioneer dreaming of busy 
cities rising from the wilderness, ever idealized more hopefully 
than he the material processes which were to build a brighter 
future for mankind. The same acceptance of the white man’s 
way of life that had caused Major Ridge to “open up a farm” 
and entrust his son to the disciplines of an alien people made 
John Rollin Ridge an ardent believer in the religion of material 
development. In his poem “The Atlantic Cable” he reviews the 
epic sweep of man’s mastery of communication from its primi- 
tive beginnings, glorifies the ideal of progress, glows with patri- 
otic pride in the nationality of Franklin, Morse, and Vield, and 
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visions in the future the coming brotherhood of man and the 
dawn of universal peace. The following lines are characteristic: 


*Twas fitting that a great, free land like this, 
Should give the lightning’s voice to Liberty; 
Should wing the heralds of Earth’s happiness, 
And sing, beneath the ever-sounding sea, 

The fair, the bright millenial days to be. 


One may search long in these poems for any indication that 
Ridge considered himself heir to a culture different from that 
of his fellow citizens; he glorified the American flag as the 
“banner that our fathers loved”, honored his pioneer ancestors 
who 


Have cities reared, the arts have spread 
And placed us where we stand, 


and paid the usual tributes to Washington and such “mighty men 
of old” as Clay, the “God-like Webster”, and even the Indian- 
fighter, Andrew Jackson. In only one poem does he pay tribute 
to the Mexican and Peruvian civilizations with any indication 


of racial sympathy. One is forced to the reluctant conclusion 
that John Rollin Ridge was a Cherokee poet only in the sense 
that he was both a Cherokee and a poet, and that his intellectual 
bent was all Christian, classical, and American rather than native. 
Temperamentally he was all Indian, but the forms of his 
thought were white. 

It would be hard to trace the mingled strains of his inheri- 
tance that produced the colorful charm of his character. Against 
the rude background of bloody Indian feuds and frontier crude- 
ness he stands forth as a definite personality. But the gift of 
expression which shows in his personal letters was not used to 
create an epic of his race. Although he found financial compe- 
tence, and recognition, and perhaps a measure of contentment 
in the land of his adoption, he fell short of greatness in litera- 
ture—perhaps in part because he never spoke for the Indian 
people. He failed to realize in his poems his ambitious plans 
for presenting to the world the case of the oppressed Indian 


tribes, and became instead tritely conventional in the white man’s 
manner. 
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REE HORSE RACE 
eAn Incident in the Life of Sitting Bull 


By Staniey VEsTaL 


URING the summer of 1864, the Hunkpapa Sioux 

were traveling, and fell in with some Ree Indians on 

the Missouri River, not far below the mouth of the 
Little Missouri. The Rees were on their way home from a 
tribal hunt up-river, and the two nations made a truce in order 
to trade. The Hunkpapa had plenty of deerskins and buffalo 
robes, and they wished to exchange these for the dried squash 
and Indian corn and beans which the Rees raised in their gardens. 
The Sioux were always ready to make peace with the farmer 
Indians when game was scarce. This time the two tribes pitched 
their camps close together—about five hundred yards apart. As 
soon as the tents were pitched, the people began to pass back 
and forth between the camps, carrying their merchandise, and 
visiting each other in large numbers. 

Such a truce was always interesting. In those small nations, 
every prominent man was well known to his enemies by name 
and record, and when there was a truce, the warriors would get 
together and discuss last season’s battles, checking up on any of 
their own side whose claims to coups might require verification, 
and giving evidence, when asked, as to the deeds of their enemies. 
Thus, if a Hunkpapa had claimed to have wounded a certain Ree, 
the Hunkpapa might ask the Ree to show his scar, and thus make 
sure of it. In this way, warriors and chiefs became well ac- 
quainted between fights, just as rival football teams might be- 
come acquainted and talk over old games. | 

Sitting Bull was well known to the Rees, for his own father 
had had a Ree wife, whose son, Fool Dog, was Sitting Bull’s 
half-brother. Moreover, the Hunkpapa were not so fond of 
fighting the Rees as were some of the agency Sioux farther down 
the Missouri. All the same, the two nations were hereditary 
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enemies, and a truce was a temporary thing at best. However— 
it was not often that there were two truces in one day! 

While the women were trading and the warriors talking, the 
young men were racing ponies. There was a fine level space 
between the camps covered with short buffalo grass curling against 
the ground—an ideal turf for a race-course. There the Indian 
jockeys walked up and down, leading their race-horses, trying to 
match them with those of their old enemies. It was always diffi- 
cult for a man to match a fast horse in his own camp, for all his 
own people knew the speed of every pony, and would not bet 
against a proved winner. But when two nations got together, 
there was always a chance for some good, close races—a good 
chance of making a clean sweep of the other nation’s stakes. One 
of the Hunkpapa young men had a very fast bay horse, and soon 
arranged a race with a buckskin pony—the best horse in the Ree 
camp. Each nation bet heavily on its favorite, and excitement 
ran high. The Hunkpapa threw down everything they owned in a 
heap, and the Rees matched it, piece by piece, in another heap 
alongside. Some of the men bet everything down to their gee- 
strings. 

Meanwhile, a herald was selected to announce the winner 
and judges were named. The jockeys, stripped to moccasins and 
breech-clout, tied up their own hair and the tails of their horses, 
and with only a rope bridle and a quirt, were soon trotting off 
to the start, half a mile away. There the pair of them lined up, 
the Ree on his wiry buckskin, the Hunkpapa youth on his clean- 
limbed bay. Both men rode bareback. 

“Gol” 

Away they went on the jump, the riders crouched low over the 
flying manes, the swift hooves thudding the grass, the red gee- 
strings whipping the air, the wooden quirts with the long double 
lashes flailing the ponies as fast as the riders could jerk their 
naked arms. On they came, neck and neck, and the excited, yell- 
ing men at the finish could not tell who would win. All they 
could see was that frantic pair looming towards them against a 
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cloud of sunlit dust. Finally, the ponies tore past the judges, and 
sped away over the prairie, fighting the bridle, unwilling to slow 
down, turn, and go back to the crowd of excited bettors. 

There, all was noise and gesticulation. Both riders claimed to 
have won. The judges themselves could not agree, and every 
bettor had his own opinion. Excited talk broke out; the crowd 
was rapidly becoming angry. The Ree owner proposed to take 
the stakes laid by the son of the Hunkpapa herald. The Hunk- 
papa would not have it so, and called the Ree a liar. At once, 
the enraged Ree struck the youth. 

Plains Indians do not deal in fisticuffs: when they quarrel, they 
use weapons, and strike to kill. The Hunkpapa youth immedi- 
ately struck back. They grappled and struggled together. At 
once several others joined the brawl; then the fight become 
general. Knives flashed from their sheaths, bows and arrows 
came out of quivers; all was hand-to-hand in the mélée. The 
Rees killed several of the Sioux. One of the Rees was shot down, 
and one of the judges. The two parties separated, began to 
shoot at each other. It was a regular battle, right between the 
camps. 

In those camps, all was confusion for a moment. But when 
the people saw what was happening, they grabbed the visitors 
from the other nation, and held them prisoners. The Rees held 
a lot of Sioux, and the Sioux held just as many Rees—men, 
women, and children. It was a desperate situation for them all. 

Still the fight went on; several were killed on each side. But 
when the first fury of the quarrel passed, there was a lull in the 
fighting, and people began to wonder what would happen to their 
friends and relatives held prisoners in the enemy camp. Nobody 
knew what to do. 

While they stood there, the Ree chief walked out between the 
lines and shouted: “We want Sitting Bull in the Ree camp right 
away.” 

Sitting Bull mounted his horse and rode out to meet the Ree 
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chief. The warriors stopped shooting, but held themselves in 
readiness, arrow on bowstring. 

The Ree chief took Sitting Bull’s horse by the bridle, and led 
it away through his own party, right into the middle of the Ree 
camp. There he asked Sitting Bull to get down, and when he 
had done so, led him into a tipi. When the Hunkpapa captives 
saw their leader riding into the Ree camp, they drew a long 
breath. If anybody could settle this terrible difficulty, he could. 

Inside the tipi, the Ree chief helped Sitting Bull undress. 
Then he brought out several bags of fine clothing, opened them, 
and took out the garments. He honored Sitting Bull by dressing 
him in these fine clothes with his own hands. He put on him two 
fine scarlet trailing breech-cloths, a foot wide, reaching from his 
belt to the ground, before and behind. He helped him into a 
pair of handsome leggins of soft, pliant buckskin, decorated with 
a broad bead stripe down the leg, and having heavy twisted 
fringes from hip to ankle. On his feet he placed moccasins with 
stiff rawhide soles and flexible elkskin uppers covered with de- 
signs in dyed porcupine quills. Over Sitting Bull’s head the Ree 
chief slipped a shirt of mountain-sheep’s skin, with trailing 
fringes, and decorations of quill-work across the shoulders and 
chest, and tassels of hair in rows on either side. This shirt 
he laced up the side, and tied the sleeves to fit, for in those days 
such shirts, like ponchos, had no seams up the sides and along the 
arms. Having painted Sitting Bull’s face, he then took from a 
painted cylindrical rawhide case a swagger warbonnet and put 
it on his head—a splendid headgear, with an upright crown of 
glistening plumes from the golden eagle, a beaded browband, 
and a long tail of feathers cascading down the back to his heels. 
The Ree tied the chin-straps under Sitting Bull’s chin, and belted 
the tail of the bonnet around his waist. Leading him outside, he 
made him mount a fine horse, and then led it back to the open 
space between the lines of waiting warriors. 

“Now,” said the Ree chief, “all you Rees bring your Sioux 
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captives, and let the Sioux bring their Ree captives, and let us 
have peace.” 

Sitting Bull commanded the Hunkpapa to do as the Ree chief 
had suggested. There was no lagging on the part of the cap- 
tives as they hurried home to their own camps, glad to be alive. 
Then the dead bodies were exchanged. There was peace again. 

The people quickly completed their trading. It did not take 
long. Both camps were nervous, what with the wailing of the 
bereaved in their ears all the time, and the sight of those dead 
bodies being prepared for tree-burial. Almost at once, both 
nations broke camp and moved away in opposite directions. Sitting 
Bull lined up his Strong Hearts on both flanks of the moving 
camp; they kept a sharp watch on the young men, who might be 
tempted to slip away and try to kill some Ree. Sitting Bull did 
not wish to start another fight. And so ended the Day-of-Two- 
Truces at the Ree encampment. 

For Sitting Bull was well known to all the surrounding nations 
—even in the early ’sixties. 
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SATANTA 
Orator of the Plains 


By C. C. Risrer 


ANY Indians became famous as orators on the Amer- 
ican frontier. Red Jacket, for instance, a Seneca chief- 
tain, who was a foe to the Colonial cause during the 

days of the American Revolution, brought about by the power 
of his oratory an understanding between the British forces and 
his own tribe; and at the conclusion of the Revolution he still 
showed himself a powerful enemy to the American interests by 
opposing the treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1784, which reduced the 
domain of his tribe. Tecumseh, head chief of the Shawnee, was 
another influential orator who organized the various tribes of 
the Ohio area to oppose the pioneering movement beyond the 
Alleghenys. Osceola, the Seminole, was another orator of con- 
siderable ability. He opposed the removal of his tribe west of 
the Mississippi River, and when his oratory failed, he sought 
refuge in the swamps of Florida, only to be arrested under a 
flag of truce and later to meet death in prison. In the area west 
of the Mississippi, Red Cloud was a great pleader for the cause 
of the red man. He opposed the building of railways through 
the Indian country, and made a masterful speech in behalf of 
his people before a Federal commission in 1866." 

But among the Indian orators of the West, none was more 
powerful than Satanta, chief of the Kiowa tribe in the ’sixties 
and ’seventies. Indeed, he so impressed his listeners with his per- 
suasive speech that he achieved the title of “Orator of the 


_ Plains”? Undoubtedly his striking physique added much to the 


power of his oratory. He was above six feet in height, and walked 
witi, an erect, regal bearing. His fierce black eyes bespoke great 


"For a brief description of these chiefs see F. W. Hodge’s Handbook of American Indians, 
Part II, :p. 159, 358, 360-361, and 714. 
Wild Life of the Plains (1891), ed. by W. L. Holloway, p. 31. 
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intelligence. One writer said that every line of his strongly 
marked features showed the character of the man—a brave, force- 
ful, untamable savage.* A government physician who visited 
the camp of the Kiowa in 1864, wrote: 


I have been two weeks among the Kiowas, about forty miles up the 
Arkansas River. I was four days in Satanta’s (Set-tainte), or White Bear’s, 
village, who is, I believe their principal chief. He is a fine-looking Indian, 
very energetic, and as sharp as a briar. He and all his people treated me 
with much friendship. I ate my meals regularly three times a day with 
him in his lodge. He puts on a great deal of style, spreads a carpet for his 
guests to sit on, and has painted fireboards twenty inches wide and three 
feet long, ornamented with bright brass tacks driven all around the edges, 
which they use for tables. He has a brass French horn which he blew 
vigorously when the meals were ready.# 


Satanta first rose to prominence among the Kiowa as a fear- 
less warrior. His tremendous strength and haughty bearing soon 
brought him into the circle of the respected leaders of his tribe, 
but once he had gained this position he cultivated the talents 
of a skillful diplomat and speaker in representing his tribe before 


other red men and Federal commissions of the plains. At the 
time when Satanta was chief of the Kiowa there were other 
notable Indian characters in the Southwest, but it seems he was 
more than able to hold his own with them. 

This was probably the most stressful period in Indian rela- 
tions in the Southwest. State after state had been carved from 
the national domain west of the Mississippi River, until in the 
sixties a broad wedge of prairie land immediately east of the Rocky 
Mountains constituted what is known as the last American fron- 
tier. Western Texas, a part of New Mexico, Colorado, the west- 
ern part of the Indian Territory, western Kansas and Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, western Minnesota, Wyoming, and Montana com- 
posed this area. The region occupied by the Kiowa and Comanche 
tribes at this time extended from western Texas through the 
western part of Oklahoma, as far north as the Arkansas River.” 

*James Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians”, in Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1895-1896), Part I, p. 207. 


“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1868, p. 258. 
*James Mooney, op. cit. See map opposite p. 248. 
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Since their hunting grounds helped to form the point of the 
wedge, the position of the Kiowa was more persistently em- 
barrassing than that of the tribes farther to the north, because it 
brought them more immediately into contact with the settlers of 
the frontier. As the Indian domain was frequently crossed and 
recrossed by white intruders, there were encounters between 
the white men and the Indians who inhabited the land.* 
The Kiowa were aware of the peril to their range, and naturally 
conceived a fierce hatred for settlers in the region which they 
regarded as their own domain. From 1860 to 1875 the Comanche 
and Kiowa incessantly raided the settlements of the Southwestern 
frontier, destroying property, driving away horses and mules, 
and killing and scalping men, women, and children.” 
Undoubtedly one cause of Indian resentment was the inability 
of the Federal government to abide by its promises made in 
treaties. At times Federal commissioners made profligate grants 
of land to the Indians, evidently knowing that these lands must be 
abandoned within a few years to the settlers of the frontier. 
Indeed, in a treaty concluded with the chiefs of the Comanche 
and Kiowa tribes at the council ground on the Little Arkansas 
River, eight miles from its mouth, on October 18, 1865, repre- 
sentatives of the government® granted to these tribes an area of 


“Agent William Bent of the Kiowa and Comanche, writing in 1859, says: “I estimate 
the number of whites traversing the plains across the central belt to have exceeded sixty 
thousand during the present season. The trains of vehicles and cattle are frequent and val- 
uable in proportion. Post lines and private expresses are in constant motion. The explorations 
of this season have established the existence of the precious metals in absolutely infinite 
abundance and convenience of position. A concourse of whites is therefore, constantly swell- 
ing an incapability of control or restraint by the government.” See Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1859, pp. 137-138. 

"The losses from Indian depredations during this period were appalling. Messages of Cov- 
ernors of the states, and reports of other state officials, together with accounts at that time 

» almanacs, magazines, and newspapers, all bear eloquent testimony to this alarming 
situatie As an instance in kind, Flake’s Daily Bulletin (Galveston) of November 16, 1866, 
speaks f Indian raids in the vicinity of Austin. Even Governor Throckmorton of Texas 
in the ame year telegraphed President Andrew Johnson that the state was rapidly becoming 
depopuited bF such raids. See 40 Cong. 2nd Session, Sen. Ex. Docs., No. 74, p. 20. 

*The Federal commissioners who negotiated this treaty were John B. Lanborn, William S. 
Harne, Th,omas Murphy, Kit Carson, William W. Bent, Jesse H. Leavenworth, and James 
Steele. 
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land, a part of which had been reserved by Texas when she 
entered the Union in 1845.° 

Article Two of the treaty signed with the Indians shows to 
what extent the territorial integrity of Texas was violated. It 
is as follows: 


ArTicLE 2. The United States hereby agree that the district of coun- 
try embraced within the following limits, or such portions of the same 
as may hereafter from time to time be designated by the President of the 
United States for that purpose, viz: commencing at the northeast corner 
of New Mexico, thence south to the southeast corner of the same; thence 
northeastwardly to a point on main Red River opposite the mouth of the 
North Fork of said river; thence down said river to the ninety-eighth 
degree of west longitude; thence due north on said meridian to the 
Cimarone River; thence up said river to a point where the same crosses 
the southern boundary of the state of Kansas; thence along said southern 
boundary of Kansas to the southwest corner of said state; thence west to 
the place of beginning, shall be and is hereby set apart for the absolute 
and undisturbed use and occupation of the tribes who are parties to this 
treaty, and of such other friendly tribes as have heretofore resided within 
said limits, or as they may from time to time agree to admit among them, 
and that no white person except officers, agents, and employees of the 
Government shall go upon or settle within the country embraced within 
said limits, unless formally admitted and incorporated into some of the 
tribes lawfully residing there, according to its laws and usages.!° 


A study of a map of the area involved will reveal that the 
boundaries thus fixed by the commissioners took into the Indian 
reservation a large part of the Staked Plains, and practically the 
whole of the Panhandle of Texas. It is hard to conceive that 
the commissioners, some of whom had spent long years in the 
Southwest, were ignorant of the fact that Texas had specifically 
reserved much of this land for her own use. 

Satanta shared the resentment of his tribe towards the Federal 
agents who made solemn promises but who were unable to ful- 
fill them. He took much pleasure in trying to circumvent them 
in peace deliberations. He first came into prominence as an orator 
when in May, 1867, he and his tribal chiefs” paid a vist. to 

°This reservation was recognized by the United States Congress when a jajnt res¢lution 
a bene it passed the House on January 25, 1845, and the Senate on February 26 of 


Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs—Laws and Treaties, II, 893. 
“satanta was head chief of the Kiowa at this time. 


she 


to 
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General W. S. Hancock, of Fort Dodge. On this occasion he 
made a very impressive speech in which he called upon the sun 
to bear witness that he would “talk straight” to the close.” Look- 
ing around over the prairie, he remarked that it was large and 
good, and said with show of emotion that he did not wish to see 
it stained with blood. General Hancock was so pleased with such 
expressions of friendship that he gave to Satanta the uniform of 
a gener..I—which the wily chieftain wore shortly thereafter in 
leading an attack on the post.”* In all probability this attack 
was by way of keeping a promise which he had previously made 
that he would go on the war-path when the grass grew in the 
spring. He sent word to General Hancock that his stock was 
getting poor and that he hoped the government animals at the 
post were fed well, as he would be over in a short time to take 
them." 

A short time later Satanta conducted General Harney and 
other Federal commissioners from Fort Larned to Medicine 
Lodge Creek, where they were to meet delegates from the 
Comanche, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, and Kiowa-Apache to discuss 
with them some proposed reservation restrictions. While the 
various Indian delegations were assembling the soldiers whiled 
away their time by recklessly slaying the buffaloes to be found 
in large numbers near the treaty site. Dozens of the dead animals 
were left to decay on the prairie, since the hunters took only their 
tongues and occasional choice bits of the flesh.” This angered 
the Indians, and Satanta, speaking for his tribe, bitterly re- 
proached his visitors. “Has the white man become a child that 
he should slay and not eat?” he asked, as his eyes flashed fire and 
his lips curled in scorn. Since the commissioners were solicitous 
concerning the negotiations about to begin, they gave orders that 


*A term often used by Indian diplomats when they wished to assure Federal agents that 
they would be truthful in their statements and honorable in living up to promises made. 

“James Mooney, of. cit., p. 210. 

“Ibid.; see also the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1868, p. 37. 
The attack was repelied. 

“From earliest times of white penetration into the Indian country this ruthless policy had 
been carried out by the white hunters. Buffaloes, deer, antelope, turkeys, and other wild game 
had been slaughtered, very often for the mere pleasure of killing. 
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no more animals were to be killed except as they were actually 
needed for food. 

The treaty of Medicine Lodge was one of the most far- 
reaching understandings made with the Southwestern wild tribes 
up to that time. By it the Comanche and Kiowa" were located 
on the Wichita reserve, a small area in the southwestern part 
of the present state of Oklahoma. The Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
were located north of them at the Darlington agency.’” For 
Indians accustomed to roam at will over the rolling prairies this 
was indeed a drastic restriction, and one which portended ill for 
the future. The Indians who were present at Medicine Lodge 
could evidently understand the significance of the terms offered 
by the commissioners.”* A change in the whole program of their 
life was about to be forced upon them. There was a touch of 
pathos in the scene, particularly in the speech of Satanta, chief 
representative of the Comanche and Kiowa. His address, which 
contains a number of striking figures of speech, deserves quotation 
in full: 

It has made me glad to meet you, the commissioners of the Great Father. 
You, no doubt, are tired of the much talk of our people. Many of them 
have put themselves forward, and filled you with their sayings. I have 
kept back, and said nothing; not that I did not consider myself the prin- 
cipal chief of the Kiowa nation, but others younger, desired to talk and 
I left it to them. Before leaving, however, as I now intend to go, I come 
to say that the Kiowas and Comanches have made with you a peace, and 
they intend to stick to it. If it brings prosperity to us, of course we will 
like it the better. If it brings poverty and adversity, we will not abandon 
it; it is our contract, and it will stand. 

Our people once carried on war with Texas. We thought the Great 
Father would not be offended, for the Texans had gone out from among 


his people, and become his enemies. You now tell us that they have made 
peace, and returned to the great family. The Kiowas and Comanches will 


“The Kiowa-Apache, a small tribe associated with the Kiowa, shared with them in the 
treaty. See Charles J. Kappler, op cit., p. 977. 

"bid. 

%The Federal commissioners present on the occasion of these negotiations were as follows: 
Nathaniel G. Taylor, William S. Harney, C. C. Augur, Alfred S. H. Terry, John B. San- 
born, Samuel F. Tappan, and J. B. Henderson. The Kiowa chiefs signing the treaty were 
Sa-tank, Sa-tan-ta, Wah-toh-konk, Ton-a-enko, Fish-e-more, Ma-ye-tin, Sa-tim-gear, Sit-par-ga, 
Corbeau, and Sa-ta-more. The Comanche signers were Parry-wah-say-men, Tep-pe-navon, 
To-sa-in, Cear-chi-neka, Ho-we-ar, Tir-ha-yah-guahip, Es-ananaca, Ah-te-es-ta, Pooh-yah- 

_- -tewyehebe, and Sad-dy-yo. The treaty site was in what is now Barber County, Kansas. 
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make no bloody trail on their land. They have pledged their word, and 


the word shall last, unless the whites shall break their contract and invite 


ar- the horrors of war. We do not break treaties. We make but few contracts 

and these we remember well. The whites make so many they are liable 
bes to forget them. The white chief seems not to be able to control his braves. 
ted The Great Father seems powerless in the face of his children. He some- 
a times becomes angry when he sees the wrongs his people commit on the 


red men, and his voice is as loud as the roaring wind; but like the wind, 
ine it soon dies away and leaves the sullen calm of unheeded oppression. 


for We hope now that a better time has come. If all would talk, and then 
¥ do as you have done, the sun of peace would shine forever. We have 
his warred against the white man, but never because it gave us pleasure. Be- 
for fore the day of apprehension came, no white man came to our village, 
j and went away hungry. It gave us more joy to share with him than it 
ge gave him to partake of our hospitality. In the far distant past there was 
red no suspicion among us. The world seemed large enough for both the red 
eir and white man. But its broad plains seem now to contract, and the white 
f man grows jealous of his red brother. He once came to trade; he now 
hy comes to fight. He once came as a citizen; he now comes as a soldier. 
ef He once put his trust in our friendship, and wanted no shield but our 
ich fidelity; but now he builds forts and plants big guns upon their walls. He 
° once gave us arms and powder and bade us hunt the game. We then loved 
—_ him for his confidence. He now drives us to his enemies. He now covers 
his face with a cloud of jealousy and anger, and tells us to be gone, as the 

7 offended master speaks to his dog. We thank the Great Spirit that all 
“ these wrongs are now to cease, and the old days of peace and friendship to 
" come again. You come as friends. You have patiently heard our many 
. complaints. To you they may have seemed trifling; to us they are every- 
j thing. You have not tried as many do, to get our lands for nothing. You 
“ have not tried to make a new bargain merely to get the advantage. You 
j have not asked to make our annuities smaller, but unasked, you have made 


them larger. You have not withdrawn a sirigle gift, but you have volun- 
tarily provided new guarantees for our advantage and comfort. Where we 


. saw these things we said, these are the men of the past. We at once gave 
. you our hearts. You now have them. You know what is best for us; do 

what is best. Teach us the road to travel, and we shall not depart from 
, it forever. For your sakes the green grass shall not be stained with the 


1 blood of the whites; your people shall again be our people and peace shall 
be our mutual heritage. If wrong comes, we shall lock to you for right; 
we know you will not forsake us. And tell your people to be as you have 


- the been. I am old and will soon join my fathers, but those who come after 
me will remember this day. It is to be treasured up by the old, and will 

ows: be carried by them to the grave and then be handed down, to be kept as 

San- a sacred tradition by their children. And now the time has come when 

seca I must go. Good-bye. You may not see me again; but remember Satanta, 

ae the white man’s friend.!9 

yah- 


"Tri-Weekly Austin Republican, December 17, 1867. Satanta usually spoke in Spanish; 
reports of his speeches are of course interpreters’ tranlations. 
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The treaty was not satisfactory to the Indians. They did not 
like to give up the free and roving life to which they were 
accustomed, and much less did they desire to become dependent 
on the bounty of the Federal government. They were quite 
willing to receive the annuity gifts from the Indian agents, but 
they were unwilling to regard these as their sole source of supply. 
They expected to continue to hunt the buffaloes as in times past, 
and to pitch their camps wherever the seasonal changes of 
weather, or necessity of replenishing their food supply, might 
dictate. 

As might have been expected, Satanta and his people did not 
adhere to that part of his speech in which he said, “We do not 
break treaties. We make but few contracts, and these we remem- 
ber well.” Undoubtedly, older members of the tribes encouraged 
the young braves to war on the frontier, if indeed they them- 
selves did not join the raiding parties. Numerous complaints 
came up from the frontiers of Kansas, Colorado, and Texas, and 
the military authorities were asked to take stringent measures 
against the pillagers. General Sheridan sought to use peaceful 
means with the Indians, but they rejected all overtures.” He 
then decided to use force, and sent out instructions to the Indian 
agents to see that all friendly Indians were gathered about their 
reservations. If the Indians refused, he threatened to hunt them 
down and destroy them.”* 

But his warning was not heeded by the savages, and in the 
winter of 1868 a punitive campaign was carried out as he had 
threatened. While the troops were in the field Colonel George 
Custer struck a small band of Cheyenne under Black Kettle on 
the Washita River, and destroyed it. The Comanche and Kiowa 
would have been treated in a similar manner had it not been 
for the intervention of General W. B. Hazen, who had super- 


*Abner S. Glover and William Comstock were sent among the Cheyenne and Richard 
Pharr was sent to the Comanche and Kiowa, but the Indians would not listen to terms of 
peace. See Personal Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan, Il, p. 288. 

21 
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vision over the tribes of this area. He stated that the Indians 
were peaceful and under his protection.” 

Since the Indians were off of their reservation, they were imme- 
diately turned back toward Fort Sill. It soon became evident, 
however, that they had no intention of returning, for in one’s 
and two’s and in small bands they began to steal away from the 
main party until the reduction in their numbers was quite notice- 
able. It was then that General Sheridan put Satanta and Lone 
Wolf under arrest and told them pointedly that he thought they 
were implicated in the faithlessness of their tribe, and that unless 
all were soon gathered about the agency at Fort Sill, he would 
have them shot.” An Indian runner was immediately dispatched 
to carry the news of Sheridan’s threat to the fleeing tribesmen. 
Within the specified time limit the Indians were collected about 
the post.** In summing up the results of the campaign, General 
Sheridan wrote that the minds of the Indians had been disabused 
of the idea that winter would bring them security; and all the 
tribes south of the Platte had been forced on the reservations 
set apart for them by the government, where they were available 
for the good work of civilization, education, and religious instruc- 
tion.” 

Just how far wrong General Sheridan was in his opinion of 
the value of the lesson taught the Indians was soon evident. 
Indeed, it must have been evident to all thinking people of the 
frontier who were acquainted with the habits of the Indians that 
no such satisfactory results could be had in such a short period 
of time. The very fact that the wild Indians must root up old 
customs, and substitute those which would make them “walk in 
the white man’s road”, should have warned the Federal authori- 
ties that no immediate success of the reservation policy could be 
expected. 


*Satanta and his warriors were then put under the escort of Sheridan’s troops. Jdid. 
he letter of General Hazen to Sheridan informing him of the peaceful inclinations of 
Satanta and his tribe is quoted by Frederick Whittaker, A Complete Life of General George 
A. Custer (1876), p. 455. This writer also gives a detailed account of the Battle of the 
Washita, including the arrest of Satanta and Lone Wolf. 
a5 snomas C. Battey, A Quaker Among the Indians (1875), p. 196. 
Annual Report of the Secretary of War (Abridgement), 1869, p. 43. 
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The years from 1869 to 1871 were characterized by continual 
forays. Letters of remonstrance poured into the office of Gen- 
eral Sherman, who had command of the Division of the Mis- 
souri, or the whole of the territory occupied by the Plains tribes. 
But the Reconstruction authorities insisted that the reports of 
these raids were greatly exaggerated to secure the withdrawal 
of troops from the areas where Negroes were found, so that the 
freedmen might be left under control of their former masters. 
To determine the true status of affairs, General Sherman decided 
that he would make a personal tour of inspection of the frontier 
posts. He left New Orleans on April 23, 1871, and approached 
the frontier via Galveston, Harrisburg, and Jacksboro. No sooner 
had he arrived at Fort Richardson, near the last town men- 
tioned, than he was informed of what is generally known as the 
“Salt Creek Prairie Massacre”. 

On May 17, 1871, a band of one hundred Kiowa and 
Comanche under the leadership of Satanta and his sub-chiefs, 
Satank, Big Tree, and Eagle Heart, attacked at the Salt Creek 
Prairie—about ten miles from its destination—a government 
wagon train of twelve wagons carrying grain to Fort Belknap. 
Seven of the teamsters were brutally murdered and scalped, and 
the bodies of two of the victims were burned with their wagons.” 
Five of the party escaped and made their way to Fort Richard- 
son. The survivors said that the Indians brought their squaws 
along with them, and that the women held the horses while the 
warriors made the last charge.”* Satanta, the principal chief of 
the marauders, blew a bugle during the attack, giving the calls 
for his men to charge.” 

General Sherman was quite alarmed by the affair and imme- 


"For an account of Sherman’s approach to the frontier on this occasion see W. T. 
Sherman to R. D. Townsend, April 29, 1871, in Sherman’s Semi-Official Letters, 1866- 
1871, MSS., Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress. Other Sherman letters cited else- 
where in this discussion are found in same repository. 

"W. T. Sherman to William H. Wood, May 19, 1871. 

28] bid. 

A bugle was also used by the Kiowa in the first battle of Adobe Walls of 1864, in which 
Kit Carson had command of the Federal troops. It is believed that Satanta was the bugler 
on that occasion. Carson’s bugler found that when he blew the charge, the Indian sounded 
retreat, and vice versa. After a desperate battle Carson retreated to New Mexico. 
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diately ordered the commandant of the post to send out all his 
available men in pursuit. General Renald S. MacKenzie was 
the officer chosen to lead the troops. He was ordered to spare 
neither horses nor men in his efforts to overtake and punish the 
marauders.” In the event he did not overtake them he was to 
report to General Sherman at Fort Sill. 

On May 19, Sherman remained at Fort Richardson and re- 
ceived a delegation of frontier citizens protesting the depreda- 
tions of the Indians and the destruction of their property.™ 
Sherman was quite sympathetic with their requests and promised 
to do all in his power to right their wrongs. He stated, however, 
that his jurisdiction did not comprehend the Indian agency near 
Fort Sill, but that if they would accompany him to the Wichita 
reserve, he would introduce them to the agent, Lawrie Tatum. 
He also said he would aid them in recovering their stolen prop- 
erty." The settlers who had lost horses then agreed to go with 
Sherman to Fort Sill. 

This experience was sufficient to teach Sherman that the com- 
plaints of the frontiersmen were well founded, and not merely 
an effort on the part of discontented ex-Confederates to get the 
troops out of the Negro belt. He abandoned his tour and imme- 
diately returned to Fort Sill, where he intended to take up the 
problems of reservation control with Agent Tatum.** When he 
arrived at the post he addressed a letter to General John Pope, 
commanding the Department of Missouri, in which he made the 
following statement: “I reached here yesterday from Fort Rich- 
ardson, having followed the western frontier from San Antonio 
to this point. There is no doubt that the western border of 
Texas has for years been so infested by the Indians that instead 
of improving, it has been receding so that much valuable terri- 


"Special Orders, Fort Richardson, May 18, 1871, Adjutant General’s office, Washington. 
MacKenzie had under him on this campaign companies A, D, and E of the Fourth Cavalry. 
"Fort Richardson, Medical History of the Post, Vol. 120, p. 217, A. G. O., Washington. 
This committee was composed of W. W. Duke, R. J. Winders, J. B. Robinson, W. M. 
ws, _ Hart, and H. H. Grimes. See Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas 
» 554. 
mus T. Sherman to E. D. Townsend, May 24, 1871. 
W. T. Sherman to R. S. MacKenzie, May 19, 1871. 
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tory has been abandoned.” He also stated that he was satisfied 
that “many of these murders and depredations have been done 
by Indians from this reservation, and that a system exists of trad- 
ing the stolen horses and mules to Kansas and New Mexico for 
arms and ammunition, for these marauding parties are all well 
armed with Sharps, Spencer, and Henry rifles, and are supplied 
with patent cartridges.”™ 

On a later occasion Agent Tatum wrote that General Sherman 
called at his office on May 23, immediately upon his arrival at 
Fort Sill, and asked him if he knew of Indians who were away 
from the reservation at that time, telling him of the massacre at 
the Salt Creek Prairie.*“* Tatum told him that he did not, but 
that he would make inquiry about the matter. This was wholly 
unnecessary, however, for shortly thereafter the raiders came to 
the agency for their rations and made known their participation 
in the affair. At this point Tatum gives an interesting account of 


his interview with them: , 


Before issuing the rations I asked the chiefs to come into my office, and 
told them of the tragedy in Texas, and wished to know if they could 
tell by what Indians it was committed. Satanta said: “Yes, I led in that 
raid. I have repeatedly asked for arms and ammunition, which have not 
been furnished. 1 have made many other requests which have not been 
granted. You do not listen to my talk. The white people are preparing 
to build a railroad through our country, which will not be permitted. 
Some years ago they took us by the hair and pulled us here close to Texas 
where we have to fight them. More recently I was arrested by the soldiers 
and kept in confinement several days. But that is played out now. There 
is never to be any more Kiowa Indians arrested. I want you to remember 
that. On account of these grievances, a short time ago I took about one 
hundred of my warriors to Texas, whom I wished to teach how to fight. 
I also took the chiefs Satank, Eagle Heart, Big Bow, Big Tree, and Fast 
Bear. We found a mule train, which we captured, and killed seven of 
the men. Three of our men got killed, but we are willing to call it even. 
It is all over now, and it is not necessary to say much more about it. We 
don’t expect to do any raiding around here this summer; but we expect 
to raid in Texas. If any other Indian claims the honor of leading that 
party, he will be lying to you. I led it myself.”’87 


“W. T. Sherman to John Pope, May 24, 1871. 

"Ibid. 

“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1871, pp. 502-504. 
"Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers (1899), pp. 116-117. 
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When Tatum reported the matter to General Sherman, he 
asked that the Indians be sent to him. Tatum and Interpreter 
Jones conducted Satanta and the other chiefs to Sherman’s quar- 
ters, where again Satanta admitted that he led the raid, varying 
his account only in details. After he had ceased speaking, Sher- 
man told him that he had done a very cowardly thing. With a 
band of one hundred of his best warriors, he had attacked de- 
fenseless teamsters who did not even know how to fight. He 
told him that if his men were very brave, soldiers stood ready 
at any time to meet them in battle. Sherman then asked Tatum 
to say whether the Indians should be arrested on the spot, and 
the agent replied that he not only desired it but requested that 
it be done.** The result was that Satanta, Big Tree, and Satank 
were arrested and placed in close confinement until General 
MacKenzie should arrive to conduct them back to Texas for trial. 
The Indians were dismayed at their arrest and begged to be shot 
on the spot, but Sherman remained firm in his purpose. He also 
demanded of the Kiowa that they restore the forty-one mules 
stolen in Texas to their rightful owners, which they did at a 
later time.*° 

Shortly after this incident General MacKenzie arrived at 
Fort Sill and reported that he had failed to overtake the raiders. 
He said that he had pursued the Indians vigorously and might 
have apprehended them, but that a rainstorm had destroyed 
all traces of the trail. He was then told that the Indians had 
come into the agency, had admitted their guilt, and were under 
arrest, and that he was to carry them back to Texas, where they 
were to be tried before a civil court.“° 

On June 8, General MacKenzie made preparations to depart 
for Texas. The Indians were manacled and placed in wagons 


%W. T. Sherman to E. D. Townsend, May 28, 1871. 
ile the conversation was in progress Lone Wolf created excitement and precipitated a 
slight skirmish between the Indians and troops when he sought to intimidate Sherman and 
Tatum by the show of arms. The Indians were quieted, however, after one of their number 
was killed. Eagle Heart escaped during the excitement and was not later apprehended. 


oar” R. B. Marcy’s account of May 27, in W. T. Sheman’s Semi-O ficial Letters, 1866- 
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with guards.“ It was then that Satank began to complain about 
the manner in which he was treated. He said that it was an 
indignity he could never live over; that he was a chief and should 
not be treated as a dog. He then called to the wagon a Caddo 
Indian scout, who was watching their departure, and sent by him 
the following message to his tribe: “Tell my people that I am 
dead. I died the first day out from Fort Sill. My bones will be 
lying out on the side of the road. I wish my people to take them 
home.” 

Leaving Fort Sill, General MacKenzie started southward with 
his prisoners. When Satank realized that he was at last on his 
way back to Texas to face his enemies before a civil court, he 
complained to his fellow prisoners. “I shall never go beyond 
that tree,” he said, as he pointed to a place some distance ahead. 
Then he began in a high-pitched voice his death song: 


O Sun, you remain forever but we Kaitsenko must die; 
O Earth, you remain forever but we Kaitsenko must die. 


Having finished his song, he suddenly leaped to his feet, stripped 
the handcuffs from his wrists, seized a knife which he had con- 
cealed under his robe, and attacked his guard. One of the men 
was slightly wounded in the thigh before he could defend him- 
self. He and the other guard then leaped from the wagon, leav- 
ing their guns behind them.“ Satank snatched up one of these 
and attempted to load it, but he did not understand its mechanism. 
Sergeant Charlton saw the peril his comrades were in and shot 
the Indian twice. Satank soon died as a result of his wounds 
and his body was left by the roadside.“ 

Although Satanta and Big Tree were recognized as merciless 
savage killers, some mercy was shown them as prisoners, as is 
indicated in the following statement made by Captain R. G. 
Carter, one of the officers in charge of the escort: 

“Sergeant John B. Charlton and Private Beals were placed in one wagon as guards over 
Satanta and Big Tree, and Corporal Robinson and Private Cannon rode in the wagon with 
Satank. See Captain R. G. Carter’s The Old Sergeant’s Story, pp. 78-79. 
oan agg Sixty Years in Southwest Oklahoma, or the Autobiography of George W. 


“James Mooney, op. cit., p. 329. 
“Captain R. G. Carter, op. c1t., pp. 78-79. 
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On our way to Jacksboro [from Fort Sill] after the killing of Satank, 
I had orders to guard Satanta and Big Tree carefully, especially at night. 
In fact, 1 had to make them lie on their backs, arms and legs extended, 
and fasten their hands and feet to stakes driven in the ground. This was 
an order but it seemed harsh to me, savages though they were. One night 
just before dark I stood over the enormous body of Satanta, saw the muscles 
play and swell in his magnificent arms and shoulders as he strained at the 
ropes binding him. Saw the sweat roll off him while the mosquitoes punc- 
tured his hide in hundreds of places, and I said: “Old fellow, war is H— 
and you’re a blood-thirsty savage, but by criminy, I’m not, and I’ll be 
d—d if those mosquitoes shall bite you while you are helpless.” So I put a 
man [sentinel] over each Indian and told them to keep the mosquitoes 
off with the leafy branch of a tree. This was done every night until we 
reached Jacksboro.4® 


When the detachment reached Jacksboro and the news had 
spread along the frontier that the two Indians were to be tried, 
many people thronged the streets of this border town to catch 
a glimpse of the two notorious prisoners. In the following state- 
ment Captain Carter gives a striking picture of Satanta upon his 
arrival: 

He was stark naked except for a breech-clout and a pair of embroidered 
moccasins. Owing to the intense heat, he allowed his blanket to slip down 
to his saddle and about his loins. His coarse, jet black hair, now thickly 
powdered with dust, hung tangled about his neck, except a single scalp 
lock with but one feather to adorn it. His immense shoulders, broad back, 
powerful thighs and hips contrasted singularly with the slight forms of 
the Tonkawas grouped about him. The muscles stood out on his gigantic 
frame like knots. Proud and erect in the saddle, his immoble face and 
motionless body gave him the appearance of polished mahogany, or per- 
haps a bronze equestrian statue sprinkled with dust. Nothing but his 
intensely black glittering eyes betokened any life in that carved figurd.46 
The pent-up emotions of those present at Jacksboro on the 

day of the trial could scarcely be contained. The frontiersmen 
saw in Satanta and Big Tree the cause of many of their mis- 
fortunes. Pioneer homes had been left desolate, and inany 
women and children had been scalped or taken away captives, 
by the two prisoners and their people. The chieftains were sur- 
rendered to Sheriff Michael McMillan, who placed them in close 


confinement and maintained a constant guard over them. 


“Ibid. 
“Carter is quoted by Paul Seward Leeper in his article, “Satanta”, in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and Sunday Record, October 13, 1929. 
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The trial of Satanta and Big Tree was one of the most 
dramatic events in frontier history. Indeed, J. W. Wilbarger 
says that it was the first time that Indian chiefs were ever tried 
before a civil court. “7 The Indians were arraigned before the 
court of Judge Charles Soward of the Thirteenth Judicial Dis- 
trict, at the small court house at Jacksboro, on Wednesday, July 
5, 1871. They were defended by Thomas Ball and J. A. Wool- 
fork of Weatherford, Texas, and the District Attorney who 
prosecuted the case was S. W. T. Lanham, who was later elected 
Governor of the state. The trial gained additional importance 
from the fact that the principal witnesses were Lawrie Tatum, 
one of the appointees of the Wichita agency in pursuance of the 
“peace policy” of President Grant, and General MacKenzie, an 
inveterate enemy of the policy and a famous Indian-fighter.“ 

The Indians were given the advantage of every technicality of 
the law, and fairness and decorum characterized the entire pro- 
ceedings. Yet the words of Attorney Lanham were probably 
sanctioned by all the spectators when he scathingly accused the 
Indians in the following terms: 

“Satanta, the veteran consul chief of the Kiowas—the orator, diplomat, 
the counselor of his tribe—the pulse of his race:—Big Tree, the young 
war chief, who leads in the thickest of the fight, and follows no one in the 
chase—the mighty warrior athlete, with the speed of the deer and the 
eye of the eagle, are before this bar, in the charge of the law!” So they 
would be described by Indian admirers, who live in more secure and 
favored lands, remote from the frontier—where “distance lends enchant- 
ment” to the imagination—where the story of Pocahontas and the speech 
of Logan, the Mingo, are read, and the dread sound of the war-whoop is 
not heard. We who see them today, disrobed of all their fancied graces, 
exposed in the light of reality, behold them through far different lenses! 
We <ecognize in Satanta the arch fiend of treachery and blood—the cun- 
ning Catiline—the promoter of strife—the breaker of treaties signed by 
his own hands—the inciter of his fellows to rapine and murder—the 
artful dealer in bravado while in the pow-wow, and the most abject coward 


in the field, as well as the most canting and double-tongued hypocrite when 
detected and overcome! In Big Tree we perceive the tiger-demon, who 


“J. W. Wilbarger, op. cit., p. 561. 

#The Quakers were generally opposed to military measures and for that reason were 
morally and mentally prepared to assume the task of Indian supervision during this periqd. 
For President Grant’s attitude towards the “peace policy” see Personal Memoirs of General 
W. T. Sherman, I, pp. 436-437. 
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has tasted blood and loves it as his food—who stops at no crime, how black 
so ever—who is swift at every species of ferocity, and pities not at any 
sight of agony or death—he can scalp, burn, torture, mangle, and deface 
his victims with all the superlatives of cruelty, and have no feeling of 
sympathy or remorse. They are both hideous and loathsome in appearance, 


and we look in vain to see in them anything to be admired, or even 
endured.*® 


He then reviewed the terrible atrocities committed by the sav- 
ages in their “moonlight raids”, anc graphically set forth the in- 
describable suffering of their hapless victims.°® Probably the most 
dramatic moment of the trial came when Satanta stood before 
the bar of justice and heard Judge Soward read with a solemn 
tone the following words: “It is therefore ordered, adjudged and 
decreed by the Court, that the said Defendant Satanta, be taken 
by the Sheriff of Jack County, and hanged until he is dead, dead, 
dead, and Lord have mercy upon his soul.” Big Tree had pre- 
viously received the same sentence.” 

Before sentence was pronounced, however, Satanta was given 
a chance to speak for himself. Standing just inside the railing, 
gesticulating with his manacled hands, and under the watchful 


eyes of his guard, he made the following speech: 


I cannot speak with these things upon my wrists: you make me a squaw. 
. . . I look around me and see your braves, squaws, and papooses, and I 
have said in my heart that if I ever get back to my people I will never 
wage war upon you again. I have always been a friend of the white man. 
My tribe has taunted me and called me a squaw because I have been the 
friend of the Tehannas. I am suffering now for the crimes of bad In- 
dians—of Satank, Lone Wolf, and Kicking Bird, and Fast Bear, and Eagle 
Heart—and if you will let me go, I will kill the three latter with my 
own hands. If you will let me go, I will withdraw my warriors from 
Tehanna. I will wash out the stain of blood and make it a white land, 
and there shall be peace and the Tehannas may plow and drive their 
oxen to the river. But if you kill me, it will be a spark on the Prairie— 
make big fire—burn heap!5? 


By the time the trial came to a close its significance in rela- 
tion to the Indian problem of the West had attracted national 


“J. W. Wilbarger, op. cit., pp. 562-563. 

“The majority of the raids of the Indians were carried out in the summer months of the 
year, during the full of the moon. Thus the moonlight nights of the spring and summer 
breught peril to hundreds of homes scattered along the frontier. : 
_ “District Court Minutes of the 43rd Judicial District of Texas, Vol. “A”, p. 238, Jacks- 
boro, Texas. 
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attention. It was recognized that this trial might become a prece- 
dent for the settlement of future Indian problems of a similar 
nature. Then, too, it was not known just what effect such a 
drastic policy would have on the tribes north of the Red River. 
No sooner had news of the sentence of death been made known 
than Enoch Hoag, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Larned, 
Kansas, was beseeching the President of the United States to 
intervene and save Satanta and Big Tree from the gallows, stat- 
ing as his reason that if the two Indians were put to death the 
Southwestern tribes would mete out death and destruction along 
the entire frontier. 

Lawrie Tatum, the Wichita agent, also protested, saying that 
it would be far better to commute their sentences to life imprison- 
ment.” He argued that the Indians feared imprisonment far 
more than they did death, and that were they put behind the 
walls of the penitentiary the experience to them would be a 
living death.°* Tatum’s opinion was about the same as that of 
Judge Soward, who, in a letter to Governor Davis, on July 10, 
1871, asked that executive clemency be extended the two Indians 
and their sentences changed to life imprisonment. The Gov- 
ernor acceded to the requests of these agitators and on August 2 
the two prisoners, under a guard furnished by General Reynolds, 
were delivered to the warden of the penitentiary at Huntsville, 
Texas. 

This course of procedure had a salutary effect on the tribes 
north of the Red River. An appreciable reduction of raids along 
the entire frontier was noticed in the years from 1871 to 1873. 
The Southwestern tribes, however, demanded the release of the 
imprisoned chiefs and threatened to wipe out the frontier settle-_ 
ments if their wishes were not granted.*® This demand led fthe 

“Quoted in J. W. Wilbarger, op. cit., p. 509. 

“This peint of view of the Indian agent was probably true. It is to be remembered a this 
point that when Satanta and Big Tree were arrested, and were told that they were f@» be 
carried back to Texas and tried, they asked to be shot on the spot, not, it seems, becausd& of 
fear of a sentence of death, but because of their dread of imprisonment. 

“Charles Soward to Edmund J. Davis, August 3, 1871. 


"See the reports of the War Department and Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the * 
years named. Reduction of raids along the frontier by the Kiowa and Comanche, how- 
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Federal Indian Office to ask the hostile tribes to send a peace 
delegation to Washington. All the tribes upholding the cause 
of the Kiowa were willing to accede to the request with the ex- 
ception of the Cheyenne and the Quahada Comanche. The Kiowa 
held back until they were promised an opportunity to confer with 
Satanta and Big Tree, who were to be brought up to Saint 
Louis for this purpose. They then agreed to participate in the 
venture, and sent Lone Wolf, Sun Boy, and one other as repre- 
sentatives.” 

In accordance with the promise made by the government, the 
two chiefs were brought to Saint Louis and were allowed to con- 
fer with members of the peace delegation. The editor of the 
Tri-Weekly Austin Statesman made the following caustic com- 
ment about the affair: 


At last accounts these two noble red men were at Saint Louis, greatly 
enjoying themselves and the great things which their benevolent conduct 
towards the women and children of our frontier has so deservedly earned 
for them. They had not decided at the date of the last bulletin in regard 
to their movements, whether they would honor the Great Smoker with a 
visit, or would return to their usual occupation of scalping settlers. By the 
way, while they are in Saint Louis they no doubt might enter into a mu- 
tually profitable partnership with some dealer in chignons to supply the 
trade with the best quality of “human hair’, guaranteeing that it be taken 
from the heads of women whe did not die of disease. They need fear no 
interruption from Grant and his Quaker philanthropists.58 


In the meantime the Indians had gone to Washington, where 
they were given a royal welcome. While they were there, Francis 
A. Walker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, promised the Kiowa 
representatives that the imprisoned chiefs would be freed if they 
would refrain from depredations on the Texas frontier. This 
the Commissioner had no right to do, since the Indians had been 
sentenced to prison for life by a civil court of Texas, and only - 


ever, may be partially accounted for by the message which Satanta sent to his people as he 
was preparing to depart for Texas as General MacKenzie’s prisoner. He told the Caddo 
boy who bore Satank’s fateful message to instruct the Kiowa to restore the stolen mules 
which they had taken from the teamsters, and to refrain from further raiding in Texas. 
So long, then, as he was in prison his own tribe feared retributory measures if they should 
continue their depredations in Texas. 

"James Mooney, op. cit., p. 192. This commission was thought to have been the largest 
delegation of Plains Indians which had visited Washington up to that time. 

8Tri-Weekly Austin Statesman (Austin, Texas), October 3, 1872. 
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the Governor of the state could pardon them. The Commissioner 
was evidently aware of the status of the Indians, but it seemed 
that he believed he could so influence Governor Davis as to 
bring about the freedom of Satanta and Big Tree. Indeed, as 
soon as the Indian delegates had returned to their country, 
Governor Davis was requested to free the prisoners. The people 
of Texas were alarmed at the new turn of affairs and pro- 
tested to the State Legislature against such an action. In turn 
the legislature voted sixty-two “ayes” to no “nays” to ask the 
Governor to grant no requests for the freeing of the two chiefs.” 

Satanta promised that if he were released he would see to it 
that the raiders of all the hostile tribes were restrained from 
devastating the frontier. Agent Tatum, however, challenged 
this promise and said: “My candid opinion of him was that he 
could not keep the other Indians from raiding if he wished to; 
and that he would not do it if he could.” This was probably 
true, for even before Satanta was captured he did not have com- 
plete authority over his tribe—as can be seen by the actions of 
the younger warriors in disregarding the treaty of Medicine 
Lodge even though Satanta was one of the signers. 

In the meantime, while debate was acrimonous over the freeing 
of the two chiefs, the subjects of the discussion were going about 
their tasks of basket-making and mattress-sewing in the peniten- 
tiary at Austin. A representative of the press visited them during 
this period and made the following comment on his reception: 

When a fellow prisoner explained in Spanish that the visitor wished to 
talk to him [Satanta], the Indian suddenly held out his hand and said, 

“How!” He then responded, always through his aged wife-deceiver, to the 

few srivial questions asked, and sat down, motioning me to be seated with 

as much dignity and grace as though he were a monarch receiving a for- 
eign ambassador. His face was good, there was a delicate curve of pain 
at his lips, which contrasted oddly with the strong Indian cast of his other 


features. Although he was more than sixty years old, he hardly seemed 
forty, so erect, elastic, and vigorous was he.® 


“Journal, House of Representatives of Texas, 13th Legislature, January 14, 1873. Reso 
lution introduced by Representative Veale. 

“Lawrie Tatum, op. cit., pp. 132-133. 

"Scribners Monthly, VII, No. 4, February, 1874. 
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Each of the Indians expressed a desire to be free and urged 
all who visited them to help in the movement that was then 
under way to restore them to their people. It was probably the 
attitude of the two prisoners in promising to quiet the hostile 
warriors, as much as the work of exponents of the “peace policy”, 
which brought about a rising tide of opinion in the East in favor 
of their release. 

As a result of this movement a conference was held at Fort 
Sill between agents of the Federal government and Governor 
Davis. After considerable persuasion the latter promised to free 
the prisoners on the condition that if they were caught raiding 
again they should be returned to the penitentiary. Although 
Agent Tatum had used his influence to have the sentences of the 
Indians commuted from death to life imprisonment, he was quite 
chagrined that they should now be turned loose. In earnest pro- 
test against the move, he resigned his post as agent of the 
Wichita reserve.” The Commissioner of Indian Affairs stated 
that “an appeal was made to the courtesy of the Governor of 
Texas to relieve the government from its embarrassment by the 
release of the prisoners”, although at the time he made his prom- 
ise to the Indian delegates in Washington in respect to the free- 
dom of the chiefs he was well aware of the attitude of the people 
of Texas.™ 

The disappointment and dismay of the frontier people was 
great when it became known that the Indians were free. From 
one end of Texas to the other, and along the Kansas frontier, 
arose protests at the action of Governor Davis. Military officers 
stationed on the frontier were no less concerned. Even General 
Sherman became aroused over the situation and wrote a stinging 
letter to Governor Davis in which he said: “I believe in making 
a tour of your frontier® with a small escort, I ran the risk of 
my life, and I said to the Military Commander what I now say 


“Lawrie Tatum, op. cit., p. 121 ff. 


“For the attitude of the Commissioner in the affair see Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of indian Affairs for 1873, p. 7. 
He refers here to his tour of May, 1871, ending at Jacksboro. 
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to you, that I will not again voluntarily assume that risk in the 
interest of your frontier, that I believe Satanta and Big Tree will 
have their revenge if they have not already had it, and that if 
they are to have scalps, that yours is the first that should be 
taken.” 

The Indian reports for 1873 and 1874 prove the correctness 
of Sherman’s point of view concerning Satanta and Big Tree. 
Whereas in his report of 1873, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs had said that “the conduct of the Kiowas during the past 
year has been comparatively exemplary”, he was forced to admit 
in 1874 that since the release of the chiefs “some of the Kiowas 
have joined the Comanches in expeditions for plunder and mur- 

This evident increase in depredations by the reservation Indians 
led to military expeditions against them in 1874 and 1875. 
Converging columns of Federal troops under the command of 
MacKenzie, Miles, Davidson, Buell, and Price sought the hos- 
tile Indians along the small streams emptying into the Red 
River near the Wichita reserve and the foothills of the Staked 
Plains. No less than fourteen battles were fought with them. 
They were given no rest, day or night, summer or winter, but 
were followed from place to place until they were ready to sur- 
render and settle peacefully on their reservations.” 

In the course of the campaign Satanta was arrested at the Dar- 
lington agency and charged with participating in hostile activi- 
ties. Although he denied the charge vehemently, he was returned 
to the Texas penitentiary. He made a very sullen prisoner. He 
continued steadfastly to maintain that he was not guilty of the 
charge against him. He remained in the penitentiary five years 
longer, but he seemed to have lost the regal bearing and haughty 
deportment which had characterized him during his first im- 


“W. T. Sherman to Edmund J. Davis, February 16, 1874, in Semi-Official Letters, 1872- 
1878. 

“For the first quotation see the report of 1873, p. 7; for the second see the report of 
1874, pp. 9-10. 

"See General W. T. Sherman’s report for 1875, file No. 5993, Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington. Approximately three thousand troops were used in this campaign. 
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prisonment. He became morose and wistful, and could fre- 
quently be found looking out toward his home north of the Red 
River. He finally became so despondent that he committed 
suicide by throwing himself from the upper storey of the prison 
to the ground, and his body was buried in the prison graveyard.® 

In the passing of Satanta the Kiowa tribe lost its most able 
leader. Although there were other famous chieftains among the 
Kiowa and other tribes of the Southwest, there was none so able 
as he. Probably a part of his reputation as “Orator of the Plains” 
was due to his personal magnetism, and then again, probably a 
part of it was due to his clever native diplomacy. But whether 
it was the one or the other, or both, he held a unique place among 
the Indian orators of America. Clever, cunning, able in his 
diplomacy, and actuated by a fierce hatred for his white foes, 
he remained until the end a formidable enemy to the frontiers- 
men. He could not read the signs of the time; he could only see 
that the ancient hunting grounds of the Kiowa had been taken 


over by a new race. He fought cruelly and relentlessly for the 
rights of his people—but he fought against fate and the passage 
of time. 


“James Mooney, op. cit., p. 205. 
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LOS HERMANOS 
PENITENTES 


By Berry ApPLecaTE 


F the many interesting and unique aspects of Spanish 
Colonial culture in New Mexico, none has been more 


misunderstood than the institution known as Los 

Hermanos Penitentes. In the first account of this order 
which reached the American public, that of Charles F. Lummis 
in 1880, it was treated without sympathy as a strange relic of 
barbarism. A better informed description was written later by 
Lawrence Lee, but out of respect to the feelings of the people 
interested, did not have wide circulation. The most understand- 
ing and sympathetic exposition is that of Mary Austin, written 
in 1923. Other articles have dealt more or less mistakenly with 
various aspects of the organization. 

Because of the unfortunate disposition of Americans every- 
where to treat customs different from their own as mere spec- 
tacles, the Penitentes have been driven into greater and greater 
secrecy, so that it is now extremely difficult to become an eye- 
witness of their ceremonies. The following account, which draws 
to some extent upon the sources mentioned, is based mainly on 
unpublished studies of Frank Applegate, one of the few Ameri- 
cans who have ever been taken completely into their confidence. 

Los Hermanos Penitentes, the Penitent Brotherhood, Los 
Hermanos de la Sangre de Cristo, is a religious order found in 
New Mexico and, formerly, in contiguous territory across the 
border of Mexico and in Colorado. Its members must demon- 
strate their good standing in the Catholic church by going to 
confession and taking the sacrament once a year. They are all 
of the Spanish-speaking villages of New Mexico. Only men are 
active members; but in many of the chapters, or moradas, there 
are women’s auxiliaries, although women do not take part in 
any but the Lenten observances and the calendar church festivals, 
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such as the Assumption and saints’ days; they are never crucified. 
The work of the Penitentes consists chiefly in celebrating the 
passion of Christ every year with whippings, crucifixions, and 
other bloody penances. Members are now found mostly among 
the Mexican sheepherders and ranchers, but formerly almost 
every male Catholic in New Mexico belonged to the organiza- 
tion. 

The Penitent Brotherhood is believed to have originated in 
the Third Order of St. Francis, which was founded in the 
fourteenth century. An offshoot of this society was established 
in Spain some four hundred years ago for religious study, ,with 
nothing of the scourge in its original plan. The order was brought 
to Mexico and then to New Mexico by the Spanish conquistadores 
and the Franciscan friars. The first recorded penance was re- 
ported by Juan de Ofiate and his men shortly after 1598. The 
order is said to have far outgrown its parent organization in 
ingenuities of self-torture. Since many of the New Mexico towns 
were originally Indian pueblos, there has been an almost inevit- 
able intermingling of Spanish and Indian blood and customs. 
The Indians had used cactus whips and yucca for torture—the 
Penitentes began to use them for their penances. 

The Brotherhood was not originally a secret society, but it 
became so because of the rude interference of the American 
public. In the early days in New Mexico there were few 
priests, and the widely separated towns were rendered almost 
inaccessible by the condition of mountain roads. The priests 
traveled by mule and wagon, when the weather permitted. In 
Taos County, as large as the state of Maryland, there was only 
one priest. Many towns were wholly without clerical attention, 
or perhaps received only one visit from a priest each year. For 
this reason, the Penitentes became very important in the religious 
functions of all the small mountain towns. In 1846 came the 
Mexican War and the subsequent American occupation of New 
Mexico. As an expression of Spanish hostility toward the Ameri- 
cans, Los Hermanos Penitentes grew into a powerful political 
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organization. The Americans became very bitter toward them, 
and the popular belief was that in the standing together of all 
the members, shelter was being offered to criminals. 

Then in the fifties, the French priests under Lamy came to 
New Mexico. Out of the general misunderstanding which arose 
between the priests and the order, a struggle developed between 
the church and the Penitentes. The priests thought the organiza- 
tion too powerful and independent, and refused to celebrate Mass 
in any of the moradas. They threatened many Penitentes with ex- 
communication, but were still resisted. Later the order was made 
into a fraternal benefit association with legal rights, incorporated 
under the laws of New Mexico. The church gradually became 
more lenient and now is on much better terms with the Peni- 
tentes on the condition that they take the sacrament and make 
confession at least once each year. 

One of the functions of the Penitente Brotherhood has always 
been to serve as a local court. In the almost inaccessible towns, 
it was difficult for government authorities to operate, and the 
Penitentes took charge of cases of petty larcency, wife-whipping, 
and other minor offenses. The Hermano Mayor, or head of the 
organization, acts as a justice of the peace. Another and most 
important function is that of burying the dead. In the out-of- 
the-way mountain towns, it often happens that poor families 
have no money with which to bury their dead. Also it is difficult 
for the priests to reach isolated communities. The Penitentes 
take charge of such burials, particularly in the families of their 
own members. They also care for the sick and help the poor of 
the order. 

Throughout the Penitente districts are to be found moradas, 
or chapter houses, in which the members transact business, carry 
on their worship, and do a great part of their penance. A morada 
is an adobe structure corresponding in size to the financial con- 
dition and number of members of the brotherhood. It always 
has two low-ceilinged rooms, one of which is the chapel, and the 
other the morada proper. Each room has a fireplace or stove, 
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and one tiny window and door. The chapel contains an altar 
covered with black cloth and decorated with candles, crucifixes, 
human skulls, and figures of the saints. The morada contains 
benches, pictures, and often a box or two of food. The disciplinas, 
or whips used by the flagellants, and clothing worn during pen- 
ance hang from the ceiling. 

The disciplina, usually plaited from yucca, is several feet long, 
and as thick as the hand. It is soon beaten into long, tough 
fibres, but when bloodsoaked it makes a cruel instrument of 
torture. Glass and pieces of wire are often found woven into 
disciplinas. Chain whips are sometimes used also. 

There are ten officers in each brotherhood, chosen annually by 
its local members. These are: 

The Hermano Mayor (Elder Brother), who is the head of 
the organization and has general oversight of everyone else. 
He sees that the other brothers perform their duties, and 
settles most differences between members and outsiders. 

The Celador (Warden), who looks after the morada and, 
under the direction of the Hermano Mayor, carries out the 
sentences imposed upon a brother for some misdeed, such as 
wife-beating, drunkenness, or petty larceny. 

The Coadjutor (Helper), who cleanses the scourges used 
by the flagellants and washes the bodies of the brothers after 
they have completed their penance. 

The Enfermero (Nurse), whose duty it is to do works of 
mercy and see that a sick brother receives proper attention. 

The Mandatario (Collector), a financial secretary. 

The Maestro de Novios (Teacher of Novices), who is re- 
quired to examine and instruct new members. One of the 
chief obligations imposed upon the novices is that of secrecy. 
There are traditions of horrible punishments for non-fidelity. 
This punishment is said formerly to have been burial alive. 

The Secretario (Secretary), whose duty it is to read to a 
member any rule about whose meaning he may be in doubt. 

The Sangrador (Pricker), who inflicts the seal of the Peni- 
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tentes upon the back of the members. This seal is three 
gashes the full length and three the width of the back at 
right angles to each other. These are cut with a sharp piece 
of flint or glass set in a piece of wood, called the pedernal. 
The officer also whips different members with his heavy raw- 
hide lash. 

The Resador (One Who Prays), who accompanies the 
Penitentes in their processions and prays for them during their 
self-persecution. 

The Pitero, who plays a flute, called the pito, used during 

the greater part of the ceremony. This is the only instrument 
employed in the rites except a wooden rattle, composed of a 
stiff stick slipping over a notched wheel. 
These ten officials are known as the Hermanos de Luz, or 
Brothers of Light. If another wishes to join the fraternity, he 
is tested for his sincerity and motives. It is said that he must 
whip in public and in private for five years before his admission 
into full brotherhood. A full-fledged brother does not have to 
whip himself, except as a penance, but an earnest Penitente 
usually imposes upon himself special penances at Lent, when he 
joins the whipping processions. Whipping is not confined solely. 
to the Lenten season, but is also practiced at funerals of the mem- 
bers of the families of Penitentes, and on All Saints’ Day, but 
it is affirmed that whipping at this time is not so severe as it is 
in preparation for Easter. 

The Penitentes are conspicuous as such only during Lent, 
wher. their devotion is fiercest. They are strict in their observ- 
ance of the Lenten fast prescribed by the church. They go to the 
morada at intervals and do penance by various means, some of 
which are unique, such as walking with cactus tied to their feet, 
and lashing themselves with the disciplinas. The women do not 
go to the morada until Holy Thursday and do not do penance 
in public, but they often perform worse penance than the men. 
On one Lenten occasion, it is said, a school teacher in San Rafael, 
New Mexico, went to visit the mother of one of her pupils. 
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When she entered the house, she found the woman standing in 
a box of cactus. Often the women, as well as the men, walk 
upon nails driven through a board, or wear a nail-encrusted 
board in the clothing so that the nails will enter the flesh. 

Ash Wednesday is spent in confession, whipping, praying, 
and fasting, with occasional excursions to the various moradas 
and to the Calvary, where a cross has been erected. By Holy 
Thursday night the Penitentes gather at the morada for the 
ceremonies and processions. As each Penitente knocks at the 
door of the morada, he chants in Spanish a series of questions and 
receives chanted answers from within. The brother then enters 
and receives the first step in the Holy Week penance. This is 
the seal, which is administered by the Sangrador. The Sangrador, 
it is said, must be most skillful in performing this duty, as he 
must cut just deep enough to leave lasting scars, and still miss 
the muscles of the back. Then the Penitente usually asks, “For 
the love of God, the three meditations of the passion of our 
Lord.” The answer to this request is in the form of six strokes 
from one of the disciplinas. The Sangrador believes that the 
more zealous he is in carrying out these punishments, the greater 
will be his reward in the next world. The Penitente’s zeal also 
increases with his punishment; he next demands the five wounds 
of Christ, the seven last words, the forty days in the wilderness, 
with each dernand prefaced by the formula, “for the love of 
God”. Seldom is the extreme number of strokes reached, how- 
ever, as the sufferer usually faints before it is completed. The 
Coadjutor then bathes his wounds in a strong tea made of 
“Romero Weed”. 

By midnight the height of spiritual frenzy is reached, and the 
procession, led by the chosen Cristo of the year, with his head 
veiled, staggers forth from the morada. Wet whips fall contin- 
ually, and shrill hymns sound through the hills. Throughout the 
procession, the music of the Pitero is the sole accompaniment. 
The lanterns flicker through the darkness, and the weary pro- 
cession is silhouetted against the skyline. Some brothers stagger 
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under the weight of heavy crosses, and the wet slap of the 
disciplina keeps time with the never-ending pito. Their destina- 
tion is a lonely cross somewhere in the hills. After a time they 
return, with steps more unsteady than before: some are reeling 
and falling, only to rise and be whipped the harder. Some 
scream in an ecstacy of fanatic emotion, but never does one waver 
under the punishment. More than once has the poor Cristo’s 
load weighed him down, and the companeros have often been 
forced to hold up the cross lest it fall on him and crush him. 
Before sunrise of Good Friday, the day upon which the punish- 
ment culminates, the Penitentes once more appear—for this 
is the day on which the Cristo meets his fate. In past years the 
crucifixion took place in the afternoon at the exact hour of Christ’s 
death, but now the Penitentes crucify their Cristo by night to 
escape the vulgar curiosity of tourists. The Penitentes file to the 
Calvary, some bound with ropes and some carrying crosses. 
When the Brotherhood has enough members, the Carreta del 
Muerto is used. It is a crude, homemade wagon, much like 
an old Spanish ox-cart. It is loaded with stones, covered with 
a bed of cactus, and drawn by six men who wear heavy chains 
upon their ankles and who pull by means of ropes fastened about 
their throats. In the cart rides a figure representing Death. For- 
merly the only passenger was a skeleton carrying a strong bow. 

The Cristo heads the procession, dragging his cross. The 
stations of the cross are made on the way to Calvary. As the 
procession approaches the morada on its return, the blows are 
heavier and thicker, and the blood flows more and more freely. 
Prayers are fervent and the note of the pito is more unearthly. 
The heavy crosses, except that borne by the Cristo, are left at the 
door, and the Penitentes at last enter the morada. 

The time of the crucifixion is not always the same, but the 
method remains unchanged. The cross which has been dragged 
by the Cristo is put into a hole so that it will stand erect. The 
hermano to be crucified is tied upon it, the ropes being pulled so 
tight that the circulation is stopped. Nails were formerly used to 
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fasten the Cristo upon the cross, and often now a brother begs 
for them to be used, although it is against the law. The limbs 
darken slowly and surely, and just before the blackness reaches 
the heart, the Hermano Mayor signals, and the Christ, uncon- 
scious, is taken down. Usually he recovers, but occasionally he 
does not. If he dies, he is secretly buried before morning in 
some lonely place. His shoes are then sent to his family. One 
year later a small cross is erected over the grave. The reward of 
the family is heaven. There is a disposition among the Penitentes 
to use a life-sized effigy of Christ instead of crucifying one of 
their number. 

The drama which accompanies the crucifixion is said to be 
superior to that of Oberammergau. 

Soon after dark, the pito is heard again, and the procession 
leaves the morada to make its way for the last time to the church. 
Here the populace of the country is gathered, and the services 
of the Tinieblas, or earthquake and darkness, are held. The 
church is lighted only by twenty-four candles, twelve on each 
side of the room. The flagellants go to the choir, while the on- 
lookers sit around on the floor of the church. There are hymns, 
the reading of psalms, and then darkness. During this time the 
rattling of chains and tin, and the shrieks of the people are 
heard. This continues about five minutes, and then all is silent. 
After a short time, the noise starts again, and lasts four or five 
minutes. This alternation of noise and silence keeps up for an 
hour and a half or two hours. At the close of the service the 
Penitentes return to their morada, where they transact the busi- 
ness for the coming year, such as the election of officers, etc. 
Then they go home, in undisturbed veace of conscience until the 
next Lenten season. 


Altogether, Aermanos, 
Come in on your knees, 


And let us praise the blood of this discipline. 
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VERSE 


FOR AN AUTUMN NIGHT 
By Liry Peter 


THE fever of drought burned up the year’s fresh beauty, 


And when the fever was gone, came the deadly chill 


Of the frost. Now the white corpse of the November night 


Lies on the marshland, wraith-like, composed, and still. 


The white haze reaches from the garden where the chrysanthe- 


mums 
Lean stiffened and white, to where Aldebaran, 
White in the sky like the sunken eye of a ghost 
Of an autumnal universe, stares balefully down. 


There are death-fires to the east along the bayou, 
Where a careless brand that lit the late briers and sedge 
Dwindled and flared till it made of the gaunt timber 
Funerary torches on the dark water’s edge. 


In the dead clematis vines on the trellis a wind 
Too faint to be felt, plucks at the brittle leaves, 
As if Death, insatiate, had come from the tomb 
To clutch at the last memories of one who grieves. 


Do not speak to me of love on a night like this. 

The air is too heavy with mortality; 

I am bewildered by the moonlight and the whispering 
Of ghosts shut out from the room of memory. 
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DESPERATE FAREWELL 
By Louis GinsBERG 


A fugitive drop of spray am I, 
Poised on a fountain’s transient leap, 
As now it is about to sigh 
Back into the embrace of sleep. 


What private purpose stirs a force 
To send the urgent fountain welling 
From what deep, subterranean source, 
From what unfathomable dwelling? 


And in all loveliness so fleeting, 
Invasions of my ecstasy— 

Must these be grateful hails of greeting 
To powers that I cannot see? 


Oh, in the fountain’s foam-white glow, 
In evanescent light, are lit— 

Arrested in the finite show— 
Reflections of the Infinite. ... 


And thus a glorious doom I wrench 

From Time, here in this moment’s rareness, 
Wounding oblivion, ere it quench 

The flash of my intense awareness! 


This is my epitaph: the cry 
Of what I rose to, ere I fell: 

This is my frantic, flung good-bye! — 
This is my desperate farewell! 


RACIAL MIGRATION 
A Significant Population Trend in the United States 


By S. J. Hotmes 


] HERE two races occupy a common territory each tends 
to expand at the expense of the other. Whether the 
races engage in actual conflict, or vie with each other 

in the offices of brotherly love, they are none the less biological 
rivals. Even though they may eventually fuse into a common 
stock, they will nevertheless compete in the meantime for 
numerical supremacy. Throughout human history the world has 
been the theater of such competition between racial stocks. Their 
struggles have led to the continual replacement of one stock by 
another ever since man appeared, and the same process is probably 
destined to go on, peacefully or otherwise, for ages to come. 

In the struggle for expansion the Caucasian race has proved 
remarkably successful. Races of inferior civilization have com- 
monly fared ill when brought in contact with the white man. 
The American Indians have become reduced in numbers and 
several tribes are completely gone; the last of the Tasmanians 
died many years ago; the aboriginal Australians form a dwindling 
remnant; and a widespread depopulation has been going on 
among the Polynesians and Melanesians of the Pacific. The 
whites have brought alcohol, disease, and demoralization, and 
have often subjected native peoples to a ruthless and ruinous 
exploitation in the eager pursuit of wealth. 

In several instances, however, these evils have proved only 
a temporary phase of the relations between the whites and primi- 
tive peoples. The white man has also brought enlightenment, 
instituted hygiene and sanitation, and sometimes, through the 
development of natural resources, provided the means of sup- 
porting a larger native population than was formerly possible. 
How native peoples are affected by contact with the whites 
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depends to a large extent upon how they adjust themselves to 
the social and economic régime of the more civilized race. In 
several islands of the Pacific the ruthless exploitation formerly 
carried on has been abandoned for a more humane and profit- 
able policy which is better fitted to conserve the valuable eco- 
nomic resource of native labor. The natives are working into 
various employments instituted by the whites and are coming 
to profit by the hygienic and economic advantages of a superior 
civilization. During the last few years, accordingly, many island 
peoples in the Pacific which were formerly decreasing have been 
increasing in numbers. The Maoris of New Zealand, who have 
long served as an illustration of a vanishing race, are again on 
the up-grade. The reason for the changes mentioned is that the 
primitive relation of antagonism is giving way before the estab- 
lishment of a relation of mutual aid. To the extent that native 
peoples and civilized whites come to form a true society instead 
of more or less opposed groups, each may, within limits, promote 
the welfare of the other. There will always be competition, but 
its effect may be outweighed by the advantages of codperation. 

The results of the changing relationships between the whites 
and more primitive races have an especial interest in connection 
with the race problems in our midst. The relations of whites 
and Negroes in the United States have never been typical of 
racial contacts. Biologically, race relations in this country involve 
a curious combination of competition and mutual aid which varies 
greatly with time and place. The adjustment of the American 
Negro to the social, political, and economic organization of the 
whites has proved a trying ordeal for all parties concerned. 
Under slavery the problems were relatively simple. But eman- 
cipation suddenly threw some four millions of ignorant slaves 
upon their own resources. Then began the long, hard struggle 
of the Negro for wealth and status. Will he succeed in estab- 
lishing himself, or will he finally be pressed to the wall and 
eliminated in the interracial struggle? We are dealing here with 
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a biological problem similar to that presented by two species of 
animals or plants competing for the occupancy of a common 
territory. The problem is complicated by the fact that the rela- 
tionship of the two races involves at the same time both antagon- 
ism and symbiosis. 

Antagonism is most commonly manifested in the form of eco- 
nomic pressure; and one of the ways in which the Negro most 
frequently responds is through migration. Peoples usually 
migrate as a result of overpopulation or the pressure of hostile 
invaders, or because they are lured by the superior advantages 
afforded by other lands. The migration of the Negroes in the 
United States has undoubtedly been due to several causes, but 
the chief factors have probably been economic. It is only recently 
that this migration has assumed proportions that have made it a 
disquieting problem—for it has become such, both to the North 
and to the South. It was given a great impetus by the needs of 
industry during the Great War, and has been stimulated further 
by the restriction of foreign immigration. Nevertheless, even 
under normal conditions it was bound to become greater in 
volume as a result of factors which had been leading to its grad- 
ual increase since the period of emancipation. 

The early migrations of Negroes were largely involuntary. 
Being mostly slaves, the Negroes went where they were taken; 
and as slavery became more restricted to the South the Negro 
population came to be more definitely concentrated in that region. 
From 1790 to 1830 the proportion of Negroes in the North 
steadily decreased, and would have continued to do so up to 1860 
had it not been for the growth of the Negro population in the 
Northern slave state of Missouri. Free Negroes were fairly 
common in the North and probably would have been more nu- 
merous except for the restrictive legislation passed by a number 
of Northern states. But the free Negroes of the North as well 
as of the South lived to a large extent in cities, and probably 
did not constitute a self-perpetuating element of the population. 
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The emancipation of slaves during the Civil War naturally 
resulted in an increased migration into the North. Nevertheless, 
between 1860 and 1870 the percentage of Negroes in the South 
was reduced only from 92.2 to 90.6, or 1.6 per cent. Between 
1870 and 1910 the Negro population in the North and West 
increased by 135 per cent as compared with a 97-per-cent increase 
in the South, although the actual numerical increase of the South- 
ern Negroes was much greater. Notwithstanding a considerable 
amount of migration, the center of Negro population in the 
United States moved remarkably little, in fact only thirty-six 
miles, during the thirty years between 1880 and 1910. This, as 
Mr. Cummings has remarked, is due to the fact that migrations 
in opposite directions have partly neutralized one another’s 
influence. 

Up to the recent great influx into the North the migration of 
Negroes had been slowly increasing since the Civil War. The 
proportion of Negroes living in the North who were born in the 
South increased from 33 per cent in 1870 to 50.3 per cent in 
1920. It is evident that the growth of the Negro population in 
the North is largely the direct consequence of migration from 
the Southern states. Although the age composition of the North- 
ern Negroes was especially favorable for a high birth rate, the 
North could not compare with the South in the propagation of 
Negroes. In 1910 deaths outnumbered births in all the states 
and large cities of the North. The Northern Negroes stood in 
sharp contrast to the immigrants from Europe, whose birth rate 
exceeded that of native-born inhabitants. Although our immi- 
grants went largely into the cities of the North and often had 
to cope with conditions as bad as those confronting the Northern 
Negroes, their natural increase was high while the Negroes were 
going to the wall. The failure of the Northern Negro was due 
to a low birth rate combined with a high death rate. These again 
are largely traceable to two sets of factors which may be sub- 
sumed under the terms climate and urbanization. At least it is 
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these two sets of factors which were chiefly responsible for the 
differences in the vital statistics of Northern and Southern 
Negroes. 

The decade from 1910 to 1920, and especially the years fol- 
lowing 1916, witnessed an unprecedented influx of Negroes into 
the North. The number of migrants who left the South was va- 
riously estimated at from 150,009 to nearly 1,000,000. When 
the returns of the 1920 census became available they showed that 
the number of Negroes living in the North and West was 
1,550,900, a number representing a gain of 472,564 Negroes 
since 1910. Inasmuch as our data indicate that deaths exceeded 
births among the Northern Negroes during this decade, prob- 
ably more than 500,000 Negroes must have come in from the 
South. As a result of this wholesale trek of black humanity a 
number of Southern states had actually fewer Negroes in 1920 
than they had in 1910. At the same time the Negro population 
of several Northern states and cities showed a phenomenal 
growth. New York City gained 60,758 Negroes, or 66.3 per 
cent; Philadelphia gained 49,770 Negroes, or 58.9 per cent; 
Cleveland gained 65,355, or 148.2 per cent; and Detroit gained 
35,097, or 611.3 per cent. 

The earlier Negro migrants went mainly into the border states 
or the states directly adjoining these on the north. There was 
relatively little migration from the extreme South. But the re- 
cent influx drew Negroes from all parts of the Southern states, 
as is indicated by the losses sustained by Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. We shall not dwell upon the causes, nor the eco- 
nomic and social effects of the spectacular mass movement of 
Negroes during the War, as these topics were abundantly dis- 
cussed in the literature of the period. Our concern is with the 
effect of migration upon the biological fortunes of our colored 
population. The incoming numbers were so great as to create 
serious difficulties in securing living quarters, and the Negroes 
frequently had to put up with housing conditions of the worst 
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description. Death rates were high and there were relatively few 
births. In 1920 deaths outnumbered births in the Negro popula- 
tion in most of the states and cities of the North. Only four 
states had more births than deaths in their Negro population, 
and this condition had obtained for only a few years. 
Hitherto the North has proved to be a deadly environment for 
the Negro race. The masses of black invaders have been march- 
ing north only to their destruction. Whether or not climate will 
prove to be a fairly rigid barrier to the spread of the blacks, as 
it is to the range of many species of plants and animals, remains 
to be seen. Tuberculosis and pneumonia take a heavy toll from 
the Northern Negroes, and while improved conditions of life 
may greatly reduce their mortality from these diseases, Negroes 
appear to be by nature less able to cope with them than are 
whites. On the whole, however, the vital statistics of the North- 
ern Negro have been improving. The death rate has been slowly 
going down; infant mortality has been reduced to a remarkable 
degree; and in several states of the North the birth rate has been 
actually increasing. So great have been the changes since 1920 
that births have come to exceed deaths in most of the states of 
the North. One must exercise caution, however, in the interpreta- 
tion of statistics. Birth rates, which are measured by the number 
of births per thousand of the population, are based in intercensal 
years on estimates of the population, and where the estimates 
are too low the computed birth rates become too high. I am in- 
clined to believe that the very high Negro birth rates in a number 
of Northern cities is due, at least in part, to an underestimate of 
the Negro population. There is good evidence for the view, 
however, that the low birth rates and high death rates of the 
War period and the few following years were, to a considerable 
extent, the result of the unsettled condition of the Negroes in 
our Northern cities, and that there has been since 1920 a real, 
instead of a merely statistical, increase in the rate of reproduction. 
The Northern Negroes have an age composition especially 
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favorable for a rapid natural increase. Knowing the age com- 
position of a population, and the birth rates and death rates of 
females in the several age groups, it is possible to calculate what 
the rate of reproduction would be in a population after it had 
outgrown the anomalies of its age composition. Every popula- 
tion tends to approach this stabilized condition in time. Miss 
Parker and myself have made estimates of what the rate of nat- 
ural increase would be under these conditions in two large groups 
of our Negro population represented by five states of the South 
and fourteen states of the North. We find that the stabilized 
rate of increase of the Southern Negroes is 5.9 per 1,000, or 
slightly higher than that of the whites in the Northern states, 
although less than that of the Southern whites. In the North 
the stabilized rate is -11.3 per 1,000, which would mean an 
actual decrease in numbers in a stabilized popuiation. It is prob- 
able that the loss would not be quite so great as is indicated by 
the latter figure because not all births are registered, especially 
among the Negroes; but if we suppose that birth registration 
falls short by 25 per cent, the Northern Negroes would still 
decrease at a rate of about 3.2 per 1,000. These figures repre- 
sent the situation at the time of the census of 1920. At present 
the Negro population in the North is actually increasing through 
its own birth rate, but while this would not happen were it not 
for its unusually favorable age composition, its stabilized rate 
of increase is becoming much more nearly adequate than it was 
in 1920. 

Should the Negro race come to thrive in the North so that it 
would become self-perpetuating instead of being dependent 
mainly upon the rural South, this condition would mark a very 
important phase in the development of the race problem. As it 
is, this problem is fast becoming nation wide. Since the War the 
Negro is rapidly adapting himself to various occupations in the 
industrial centers of the North. The curtailment of foreign 
immigration has enabled him to enter various employments which 
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were formerly closed to him. There is at least a possibility that 
the Northern Negro may come to constitute a larger and larger 
part of the relatively prolific stratum of workers which is respon- 
sible for so much of the natural increase of our population. If 
we may judge from analogy with what has happened to native 
peoples in several parts of the globe who have adjusted them- 
selves to the economic régime of the whites and are responding 
by a natural increase in numbers, the Negro may possibly come 
in for a period of relatively greater expansion. 

We have long been in the habit of regarding the Negro as a 
factor of decreasing importance in the growth of our population. 
The whites have indeed increased more rapidly than the 


_ Negroes, but it should be borne in mind that this was to a large 


extent due to the influx of a vast number of prolific immigrants 
from Europe. If allowance is made for age composition, it is 
probable that the Southern Negroes are reproducing themselves 
a little more rapidly than the Northern whites. According to a 
recent investigation by Dublin and Lotka, the whites of the 
Registration Area for Births have a stabilized rate of only 1.7 
per 1,000, and possibly they would not have a stabilized increase 
at all were it not for European immigrants and their immediate 
descendants. Even with the total exclusion of immigrants, the 
Northern whites would go on increasing at a fair rate for sev- 
eral years, but they would naturally approach more and more 
closely to their slow stabilized rate of propagation. Should the 
Negro prove capable of surviving in the North he would not 
find a rapidly growing population with which to compete. His 
relatively low economic status would doubtless prove to be a 
biological asset, for in our modern life, nothing leads to racial 
extinction quite so quickly as a rise in the social and economic 
scale. 

What does the spread of the Negroes have in store for us and 
for them? If the blacks who pass out of the South take root 
and establish growing communities it may involve serious con- 
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sequences for the whites in all parts of the United States. If, as 
heretofore, Negro migration leads to the extinction of the migrat- 
ing stocks, it may prove to be an increasing drain upon the col- 
ored population of the Southern states without having so serious 
an influence upon the North. Whether the Negro can thrive out- 
side the rural South is still an unsettled problem. But if he has 
not yet succeeded in surviving in a higher latitude, he has at least 
made substantial progress toward that goal. 


Advance returns of the United States Census of 1930, which 
were received a short time before the proofs of the preceding 
article came to hand, indicate that the statement made as to the 
possible increase of our Negro population has been more than 
justified. Between 1920 and 1930 the Negro population of the 
United States increased by 1,428,012, or 13.6 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 635,368, or 6.5 per cent, in the preced- 
ing decade. Moreover, the larger part of this increase has 
occurred in the Northern states, which contained 936,910, or 63.6 
per cent, more Negroes than in 1920, whereas in the South the 
increase was only 449,346, or 5 per cent. In the West, Negroes 
increased by 41,756, or 53.1 per cent. Perhaps our Negro popu- 
lation is beginning to take on a new lease of life. Obviously the 
more rapid increase of the Negro population in the Northern 
states is largely due to the influx of Negroes from the South to 
the North. 
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